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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ITH this number we open our fourth year. A great many of 

our original subscribers have already sent in their renewals ; 

may we urge those who have not yet sent them to do so at 

once ? There lie the forms, unfilled, on their desks; there 
they will lie, many of them, for weeks ; yet loud will be the reproaches 
if, anxious to avoid overprinting what is a very expensive paper to produce, 
our management in the end cuts them off. These lines may be read with 
complacency by those who have already done what is necessary ; by 
the others, we trust, with a conviction of sin. 
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ANY of our subscribers, when renewing, have done us the kindness 

of sending covering letters, varying in length and substance. Some 
we have answered in person: those, namely, who had acute grievances 
and those whose eulogies were so intemperate as to make it impossible 
mot to acknowledge them at once. The briefer communications, whether 
or not they contained parenthetical criticisms, we take the liberty of 
acknowledging here en bloc: thanking all those who have encouraged 
us with a complimentary sentence. In a general way we may say that 
such criticisms as we get have a remarkable habit of cancelling each other 
out : even in regard to the typographical arrangement. 
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NE letter we cannot resist quoting. Its author remarks “ If you do 
not print better stuff, it is the age’s fault, not yours. You get the best 
that can be got, but how much better it might be!” Certainly if Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Rabelais, Montaigne and Wordsworth were all in 
a position to join our staff a marked improvement would be noticeable. 
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But we rather think that it is the habit of telescoping the past that induces 
this view of the age. There have been feeble epochs and powerful ones, 
ages totally denuded of geniuses and ages which produced much great 
literature. But in no age have great masters stood thick on the ground 
in any one year, crowded though they may be in the histories, and at 
no time have such masters as existed produced their finest achievements 
every month. We are far from thinking—we commend our readers to 
our review columns—that all our contemporary geese are swans, or that 
swans are very numerous. The last word, too, must we acknowledge, be 
spoken by posterity, which alone can tell what has permanent vitality and 
what has not. But if we see no reason to believe that we are in the middle— 
though we may be at the beginning of a great creative age, we certainly 
do not think that we are in the middle of a slump. No age has thought 
much of itself; and by ideal standards, no age has had much reason. 
Rubbishy art and foolish criticism are always plentiful ; history concen- 
trates its attention on the oases and pretends that there was no desert— 
or at best only indicates the desert as a foil. There has only been one 
Shakespeare. During the last month Mr. Housman’s Last Poems and 
Flecker’s play Hassan have been published ; also Mr. Rhys’s selections from 
contemporary essayists, and Mr. Aiken’s—unequal but very interesting— 
selections from contemporary American poets. 
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N October 23rd, at Bath, a deputation waited on Professor Saintsbury 

(whose 77th birthday it was) on behalf of the Committee which has 
been organising a testimonial to him. Professor Saintsbury was presented 
with an address and consented to sit to an eminent artist for his portrait. 
The signatories to the address—which has been finely written by Mr. 
Edward Johnston, perhaps our greatest living calligrapher—number 
several hundreds. In part they represent Professor Saintsbury’s old pupils 
at Edinburgh, and in part the literary profession. Among them are Maurice 
Baring, Sir J. M. Barrie, Edmund Blunden, F. S. Boas, A. C. Bradley, 
Robert Bridges, G. K. Chesterton, Sir George Chrystal, Ian Colvin, Sir 
Henry Craik, Walter de la Mare, John Drinkwater, Oliver Elton, John 
Galsworthy, Sir I. Gollancz, Edmund Gosse, Professor H. J. C. Grierson, 
Frederic Harrison, Professor A. A. Jack, Rudyard Kipling, Professor E. 
Legonis, Percy Lubbock, E. V. Lucas, Robert Lynd, the Rt. Hon. Ian 
Macpherson, J. M. Murry, Sir Henry Newbolt, Lord Phillimore, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Sir Herbert Stephen, J. St. Loe Strachey, Lytton 
Strachey, Hugh Walpole and Sir Charles Whibley. We have seen the 
address nowhere printed in full ; we feel, and we know that many of our 
readers feel, so deeply in Professor Saintsbury’s debt, that we may usefully 
give the text. 
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T runs as follows : “ A large body of your former students, joined by a 

number of the younger writers and critics, together with some of your 
older friends and colleagues in letters desire to send you warm and respect- 
ful greetings on your seventy-seventh birthday, and to thank you for the 
pleasure and instruction which they have derived from your books and 
from your life-long service of literary scholarship and the humanities. The 
unanimity of this tribute, as spontaneous as it is sincere, we cannot but think 
will be cheering to you at a moment when the humaner learning seems to 
be passing under a cloud. The noble art of rational enjoyment, which 
you have preached so steadily from a hundred texts, you have neither 
practised nor inculcated apart from the rigorous discipline of study. For 
the abstract delights of theory and system you have never greatly cared. 
But you have counted no labour misspent by which a student’s actual 
acquaintance with books might be enlarged or his faculty of literary com- 
parison increased ; and your own criticism bears ample evidence of the 
stores of first-hand knowledge on which it is based. Some of the tasks. 
which you have set yourself have been formidable, and even heroic, but 
they have been conceived and carried out, like all your work, with so 
high-hearted an enthusiasm that no more spirited and companionable 
works of erudition than yours have been published in our time. 
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; OU have been a pioneer in many branches of your calling, not 

least notably in bringing the historical and the critical study of 
literature into closer relations than in the past ; while by your interest in 
the technical problems of style, in the history of criticism, in metre and in 
prose-rhythm, you have won for yourself an audience which includes 
both the practitioners and the students of letters. In all your books, too, 
your friends know that they can find the strong stamp of personality, 
and a unity of direction which gives the work harmony and perspective. 
For, far afield as you have ranged in the literature of many ages and tongues, 
you have never pretended to standards other than those of a true-born 
Englishman, nurtured in the classical tradition. Your pupils take pleasure 
in recalling the same qualities in your teaching. ‘They wish you to know 
that they realised and still hold high in memory your devotion to your 
university duties, your scrupulous care and promptitude in matters of 
class-work and routine, your personal courtesy in all points of private 
contact and appeal. Your organisation of the English School at Edinburgh, 
and your wise insistence, at the critical period of its development, on the 
primary position of literature, have had a permanent influence in shaping 
the teaching of English throughout the schools and universities of Scot- 
land. But above all, those whom you taught wish to assure you, more 
simply and more personally, of their affectionate happy recollection of the 
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hours they spent in your class-room. On all the themes of your discourse 
they recall with gratitude words witty, provocative and wise ; and they 
count it also a piece of good fortune that you came to them not from the 
sheltered seclusion of the schools, but from the open arena of letters, 
bringing with you inspiration and experience from that wider field. 
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> \ Gee there are those among us who will not admit that your Edin- 

burgh students have an exclusive right to the honourable title of your 
pupils. Both by precept and by example you have given to your juniors 
in literature, to many who have never seen your face, instruction and 
guidance for which they owe you the deepest gratitude. You have always 
seen literature as the flower of a vigorous life. You have shown how an 
unsurpassed catholicity of taste may be united to an ardent passion of 
appreciation, how a zest for the small and curious may live with a recog- 
nition of and a reverence for the great. You have insisted on the importance 
of the minutiz of craftsmanship, whilst retaining a healthy contempt for 
preciosity. Without moralizing, you have been a moralist, whose every 
page has inculcated manliness, courage, and a relish of life. Finally—and 
it would be absurd not to conclude with this in an Address to yourself— 
you have given us all many hours and days of pure enjoyment, of laughter 
and delight, and not least in those volumes of your latest years, in which 
have been married, as a crowning demonstration of your lifelong doctrine, 
the erudition and ripeness of age, and the gusto and enthusiasm of youth.” 
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| Eee cases and indexes for our sixth volume will shortly be 
ready and should be applied for. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE Professorship of English Literature at Oxford, vacant owing to the 

death of Sir Walter Raleigh, has been filled by the appointment of 

Professor G. S. Gordon, of Leeds. Professor Gordon, who is forty-one, 

was educated at Glasgow and Oriel. He served, and was wounded, in the 
war, and was appointed Military Historian (Historical Section, War Cabinet) in 1919. 
He won the Stanhope with an essay on the Fronde, has published books on English 
Literature and the Classics and Mons and the Retreat, and has edited Shakespeare 
and Peacham’s Complete Gentleman. The Professorship at Leeds has been given 
to Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, the poet, who has for some years been lecturing at 
Liverpool. 
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Baits hid tn are invited for one of the most important works on English. 
painting which has ever been put together. This is The Old English Painters of 
Landscape, by Colonel M. H. Grant. The book will be published in a limited edition, 
four volumes quarto, at twelve guineas. It will contain fully illustrated biographies 
of 550 British landscape painters born in or before 1800. Colonel Grant is unrivalled 
as an authority on the early men, and his book will revolutionise the conceptions 
not only of those who think that the English school consisted of Gainsborough, 
Wilson, Turner, Constable, and a few others, but also of those who do know some- 
thing about the lesser men. Colonel Grant’s list begins with Tudor names ; the 
information he gives will lead to a great many changes in attribution. The book 
should be indispensable to all who take an interest in English painting, so generally 
neglected. Particulars may be obtained from Colonel M. H. Grant, c/o Messrs. 
Heinemann, 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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HE Bolshevik Government has just published some important Dostoevsky 

MSS. discovered in the State archives, and the Hogarth Press, Richmond, 
announces for October publication Stavrogin’s Confession ; The Plan of The Life of 
a Great Sinner, with critical and introductory notes. Translated from the Russian 
by S. S. Koteliansky and Virginia Woolf. Stavrogin’s Confession is an unpublished 
chapter of Dostoevsky’s great novel The Possessed which he omitted at the 
request of Katkov, the editor of the paper in which The Possessed was first 
published. The Life of a Great Sinner was never actually written and Dostoevsky’s 
*“‘ Plan ” for it is included in this volume. 
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ENRY LAWSON, one of the comparatively few Australian writers to obtain 
any reputation in England for his work, died at Sydney on September 3. He 
was born at Grenfell, New South Wales, the son of a farmer, in 1867. He lived a 
very varied life, and knew thoroughly at first hand the Bush scenes of which he wrote 
in While the Billy Boils (1898), Foe Wilson and His Mates (1g01), and many other 
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volumes. He wrote also a great deal of verse. Lawson appears to have died in poverty, 
despite the popularity of his books, for, until the State and Commonwealth 
authorities intervened, his body was to be given a pauper’s funeral. In recent books 
of reference his address had been described as ‘‘ untraceable, possibly in Australia.” 
His full name is variously given as Henry Archibald and Henry Hertzberg Lawson. 
A study of his work forms one of the chapters of Mr. Edward Garnett’s recent book 
Friday Nights. 
a a @ 


\ . TE should like to call public attention to Volume II of Tudor Church Music 

Library Edition. It is being published by the Oxford University Press and 
contains: William Byrd, English Church Music Part I, 1543-1623. There is a 
popular edition as well as the library edition. 
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HE Bicentenary of the death of Sir Christopher Wren falls on February 25th, 
fl Gaon The Royal Institute of British Architects are making arrangements for a 
Commemoration Week beginning on Monday the 26th, and have formed a Grand 
Committee on which representatives of appropriate Government departments, 
the artistic, scientific and archzological societies and of the Universities have been 
invited to serve. It is proposed to organise a procession from the Mansion House 
to St. Paul’s, where a Memorial Service will be held and a wreath placed on Wren’s 
tomb. An Exhibition, held at the R.I.B.A. Galleries at 9, Conduit Street, and lasting 
several days, will contain Wren drawings, manuscript, etc. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


HE Criterion is a quarterly published by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson at three and 
sixpence. There are seven contributors to the first number. Among them are 
Mr. Saintsbury, who is both wise and delightful, on Dullness, Miss May Sinclair, with 
a gruesome and ironic short story, Mr. Sturge Moore, Mr. Hermann Hesse and Mr. 
Valery Larbaud. The other contents are part of the recently-discovered Dostoevsky 
MSS. and a long poem by Mr. T. S. Eliot. The cover is attractive and the type good. 
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H UMBERSIDE is the magazine of the Hull Literary Club which may be heartily 
congratulated on its enterprise. The first number contains interesting articles 
on Flecker and Mr. D. H. Lawrence, and a number of other articles, stories and 
poems. The season’s syllabus of lectures is very varied and attractive. 
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HE Challenge (3d.) has been remodelled and is now, as a literary and political 
organ, a respectable rival of the sixpenny reviews. 
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MODERN PORTRAITS—XV : 
EDMUND BLUNDEN 
Drawn by POWYS EVANS 


ROE TRY 


Xx MLSE PLG RAVES! 


I 
On His Books 
K 7HEN I am dead, I hope it may be said : 
‘‘ His sins were scarlet, but his books were read.” 
II 
On Noman, a Guest 


EAR Mr. Noman, does it ever strike you, 
The more we see of you, the less we like you? 


Ill 
On Pugley, a Don 
UGLEY denies the Soul : why,'so do I 
The soul of Pugley heartily deny. 
EN. 
On Torture, a Public Singer 


ORTURE will give a dozenpence or more 

To keep a drab from bawling at his door. 
The public taste is quite a different thing— 
Torture is positively paid to sing. 


Vv 
On Paunch, a Parasite 


Piet talks against good liquor to excess, 
And then about his raving Patroness ; 

And then he talks about himself. And then 

We turn the conversation on to men. 


[* Two of these epigrams have already appeared in the 
“New Statesman”? and ‘“‘ The Westminster Gazette.” We 
thank the editors for permission to print these with their 
companions.—EDITOR. ] 


POETRY 
VI 
On Hygiene 
Ffold when{folk lay sick and sorely tried 
The doctors gave them physic, and they died. 


But here’s a happier age : for now we know 
Both how to make men sick and keep them so. 


Vil 
On Lady Poltagrue, a Public Peril 


Aye Devil, having nothing else to do, 
Went off to tempt My Lady Poltagrue. 
My Lady, tempted by a private whim, 
To,his extreme annoyance, tempted him. 


Vill 
The Mirror 
ales; mirror held your fair, my Fair, 


A fickle moment’s space. 
You looked into my eyes, and there 
For ever fixed your face. 


Keep rather to your looking-glass 
Than my more constant eyes : 

It told the truth—Alas ! my lass, 
My faithful memory lies. 


IX 
The Elm 


r | “HIS is the place where Dorothea smiled. 
I did not know the reason, nor did she. 
But there she stood, and turned, and smiled at me: 
A sudden glory had bewitched the child. 
The corn at harvest, and a single tree ! 
This is the place where Dorothea smiled. 


x 
The Telephone 


O-NIGHT in million-voicéd London I 

Was lonely as the million-pointed sky 
Until your single voice. Ah! So the Sun 
Peoples all heaven, although he be but one! 
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XI 
The Statue 


HEN we are dead, some Hunting-boy will pass 
And find a stone half hidden in tall grass 
And grey with age: but having seen that stone 
(Which was your image), ride more slowly on. 


XII 


Epitaph on the Favourite Dog of a Politician 


ERE lies a Dog : may every Dog that dies 
Lie in security—as this Dog lies. 
XIII 
Epitaph on the Politician Himself 


ERE richly, with ridiculous display, 

The Politician’s corpse was laid away. 
While all of his acquaintance sneered and slanged 
I wept : for I had longed to see him hanged. 

XIV 
Another on the Same 


HIS, the last ornament among the peers, 

Bribed, bullied, swindled and blackmailed for years : 
But Death’s what even Politicians fail 
To bribe or swindle, bully or blackmail. 


XV 
On Mundane Acquaintances 


OOD morning, Algernon : Good morning, Percy. 
Good morning, Mrs. Roebeck. Christ have mercy ! 


XVI 
On a Rose for Her Bosom 


O, lovely rose, and tell the lovelier fair 
That he which loved her most was never there. 


XVII 
On the Little God 


OR all the gods that gave me all their glories 
To-day there deigns to walk with me but one. 
I lead him by the hand and tell him stories. 

It is the Queen of Cyprus’ little son. 


POETRY ao 
XVIII 
On a Prophet 


@; old *twas Samuel sought the Lord : to-day 
The Lord runs after Samuel—so they say. 


XIX 
On a Dead Hostess 


F this bad world the loveliest and the best 
Has smiled and said “‘ Good Night,” and gone to rest. 


O.@ 
The Great Election 


4G hie accursed power which stands on Privilege 

(And goes with Women, and Champagne and Bridge) 
Broke—and Democracy resumed her reign : 

(Which goes with Bridge, and Women and Champagne). 


XE 
On a Mistaken Mariner 


E whistled thrice to pass the Morning Star, 
Thinking that near which was so very far. 
So 1, whenas I meet my Dearest Dear, 
Still think that far which is so very near. 


XXII 
On a Sleeping Friend 


ADY, when your lovely head 
Droops to sink among the Dead, 
And the quiet places keep 
You that so divinely sleep ; 
Then the dead shall blessed be 
With a new solemnity, 
For such Beauty, so descending, 
Pledges them that Death is ending. 
Sleep your fill—but when you wake 
Dawn, shall over Lethe break. 


H; BELLOC 
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The Deer of Ireland 


N old man said, ‘‘ 1 saw 

At chief of the things that are gone ; 
A stag with head held high, 

A doe, and a fawn ; 


“* And they were the deer of Ireland 
That scorned to breed within bound : 
The last ; they left no race 

Tame on a pleasure ground. 


“A stag, with his hide all rough 

With the dew, and a doe and a fawn ; 
Nearby, on their track on the mountain 
I watched them, two and one, 


‘“ Down to the Shannon going— 

Did its waters cease to flow, 

When they passed, they that carried the swiftness, 
And the pride of long ago? 


“The last of the troop that had heard 
Finn’s and Oscar’s cry ; 

A doe and a fawn, and before, 

A stag with head held high!” 


PADRAIC COLUM 


eAmen 


“ He shall rise up at the voice of a bird.” 


W 


—Ecclesiastes. 


HO then is “‘ he” ? 

Dante, Keats, Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley ; all 
Rose in their greatness at the shrill decree, 

The little, rousing, inarticulate call. 


For they stood up 


At the bird-voice, of lark, of nightingale, 
Drank poems from that throat as from a cup. 
Over the great world’s notes did these prevail. 


POETRY 13 


And not alone 
The sacred poets woke. In listening man, 
Woman, and child a poet stirs unknown, 
Throughout the Mays of birds since Mays began. 


He rose, he heard— 
Our father, our Saint Peter, in his tears— 
The crowing, twice, of the prophetic bird, 
The saddest cock-crow of our human years. 


ALICE MEYNELL 


Summer Afternoon 
[ HAVE been lying here for a long golden time ; 


Here on the warm short turf, drowsy and alone, 

And the sun has stood still in the west-south-west there, 
Shining and shining and shining its best there, 
And the sea like a taut line across the mouth of the valley 
Has shimmered and shone, 
And all the world been drenched in golden haze. 
An age of gold has passed since I arose 
Out of a warm bed and went out into air cool as well-water 
And walked among abrupt little banks of mist, 
Crisp yet filmy, like gauze, 
Knee high, in a meadow 
Among horses and cows munching grass ; 
And found among the grass myself 
Sudden white mushrooms, pink gilled, cool as dew— 
That was not this morning, 
For I’ve been lying here an age of golden hours ; 
Whilst a lark has been letting down from the sky 
A tinkling chain of song : 
Letting it down and then catching it up again, link by link, 
But never breaking it ; 
And I have marvelled he has never snapt so fragile a thing. 
And sheep have been crop, crop, cropping short grass ; 
And away over there, like a resco, have gone kine 
Dreamily, in endless line, 
To some dim byre where in the shadows one will milk them. 
Making a pleasant hiss of spurting milk ; 
One who has called them, called them over the hill, 
Since the birth of time. 
And that little boat on the sea there has never moved, 
But I expect the tide will have moved, 
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Willihave made up to the mouth of the valley 
Andjit is time to go and bathe— 
To go and bathe in the tide that has been making 
And breaking, in a smooth monotonous song, 
Through all these dreaming hours. 


Yet when ere long I turn on Autumn’s brink, 
To view again this Summer’s traversed way, 
Its journey then will be 

But a brief ecstasy— 

Not half so long as this one languorous day. 


KENNETH H. ASHLEY 


Lark Song 


T was the season larks begin 
| Ge second burst of song, 

Who have the summer silent been 
That I passed therealong. 


Such rapturous crying all birds make 
This falling time of year, 

I feel that they some joy partake 

I am too dense to hear. 


And when I passed the priory gate 
I met my neighbour John, 

With long blue pipe to contemplate, 
Rapidly jaunting on. 


It seems the dapple autumn sky 
And softness of the air, 

Bring men more intimately nigh 
Than they in summer were. 


I love you John, I tried to say,— 
He with his jolly eyes 

Regarded me and went his way, 
Listening the shrill lark cries. 


Iifeel 1 never shall express 

This love, this love of mine, 
Only the birds this dear excess 
Can free-heart round make shine. 


FRANK PREWETT 


POETRY 15 
FOUR POEMS 


Christmas ‘Roses 
For St. STEPHEN’s Day. 


O vernal showers of whispering May-sweet rain 
Fall’n soft as silence on the flowery sod, 


Shall win such blossoms from our earth again 
As those ensanguined roses of thy pain, 
That ’mid the showering stones blushed forth amain 
In the full sunshine of the Face of God ! 


Dormitio B. M. Virginss 


HOU liest Death ! It was no shaft of thine 

That urged the spirit from so sweet a shrine : 

But her pure heart in Love’s seraphic heat 
Rapt up to God’s own Heart—forgot to beat ! 


Roses 


WO roses grew of old on earth’s green sod 
Only for God. 
The one was virgin white ; and from its stem 
In Bethlehem 
There bloomed one midnight lone a tiny bud 
As red as blood. 
Since then old earth hath borne full many a rose— 
Yet none like those ! 


‘Revelation 


dreamed you dead, Belovéd, and my breast 
| a of bliss so lately born. 

I dreamed you folded fast in dreamless rest 
Thro’ that long night that moves to dateless morn. 
And panic shuddering set my soul adread 
Till Horror shrieked in Sleep’s unconscious ear, 
‘* Awake thee ! ”—and I woke upon my bed ; 
And, O belovéd heart ! I found you near. 
The dawn was glimmering low. I knelt to pray 
In happy thanks to God, for light and you : 
Yet, strangely calm you seemed, as there you lay. 
I rose, and leaned above you—and I knew ! 

F, REYNOLDS 
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Rhyme for a Phonetician 


RAVE English language, you are strong as trees, 
Biz intricate and stately. ‘Thus one sees 
Through branches clear-embroidered stars. You please 
Our sense as damask roses on the breeze, 
And barns that smell of hay, and bread-and-cheese. 
Rustic yet Roman, yours are dignities 
Sonorous as the seas sound. On my knees 
I would give thanks for all your words. Yet these— 
Our legacy and our delight—he’d squeeze 
And nip and dock and drill, to write with ease 
Komershul memoz faw the Pawchoogeese. 


FRANCES CORNFORD 


To Shelley* 


ELOVED Shelley, friend, immortal heart, 
Whose name so ian has been shut up in mine, 
Which could not speak for tears ; oh most belov’d 
And divine soul, scarcely less visible 
Or more a spirit now (so strong has love 
Stamp’d thy warm image) than when heretofore 
Thou satst beside our hearth, half lifted up 
On pinions of seraphic will, and breath’dst 
Fires of sweet faith, and beauteous scorn of scorn : 


Oh now thou seest (out of that orb, where souls 
Of martyrs go, to rest till the day come) 

What golden hours await this yearning globe, 

By hope at last, and honied breath like thine, 
Spun like a starry bee. Which thought, and one 
Other sweet fervid voice, which late I heard, 
Forth pouring to it as I stood, in tears, 

Strong in their weakness, and for infinite wants 
Felt heav’n ordaining infinite supply, 

Move me to utter what I heard, in words, 

And stretch the stormy sweetness, far as breath 
Is giv’n me, chaunting to thy spirit, friend, 
And dim-seen angels, and desiring man. LEIGH HUNT 


(* For this unpublished poem by Leigh Hunt we are indebted to the kindness of Messrs. 
Chaundy & Cox of 40 Maddox Street, who possess the MS. The mood and manner suggest 
that the lines were written about the date of Hunt’s book ‘‘ The Religion of the Heart,” 1853. 
‘One other sweet fervid voice” is, probably, that of Vincent Hunt, whose death in 1852 
deprived Leigh Hunt of his favourite child —Ev1ror.} 
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ROBERT GRAVES 


POWYS EVANS 


Drawn by 
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THE CLOWN OF STRATFORD 


A COMEDY IN ONE ACT 
By J. C. SQUIRE 


(Written on the very unlikely assumption that Bacon did write Shakespeare.) 


LORD VERULAM’S STUDY. BACON is discovered at desk, writing, 


Bacon : 


LADY VERULAM : 


BACON : 


Lapy VERULAM : 


BACON : 


‘LaDy VERULAM : 


[BACON : 


‘LADY VERULAM : 


BACON : 


with his back nearly turned to the audience. 


(Scratching his head.) It may be playing to the gallery 
rather. Anyhow, nobody knows it is I. . . . Damn! 
It’s a beautiful bit, but I suppose it will have to go. 
It does hang the action up. But, by Gad, this zs a good 
bit. How magnificently it will sound. (Comes forward 
and reads.) 


“These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are ef 


(A knock. BACON runs to the desk and hides the MS. 
Sits down as though writing. Enter LADY VERULAM.) 
I’m sorry to interrupt you, darling. What are you 
writing ? 

Oh, one of my essays. 

But I thought you told me you’d never write an essay 
again. You said they were trifles. I told you you couldn’t 
help yourself. 

Oh, well, this isn’t quite an ordinary essay. It isn’t one 
of those short things all about Honour, Vice, Virtue, 
Gardens and so on. It’s much longer and much more 
learned. It’s going to be called the Novum Organum. 
The what ? 

The Novum Organum. 

Is that French ? 

No, Latin. 
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I do wish you wouldn’t give your things those Latin 
titles. It’s so affected of you, I think. It’s only done, I’m 
sure, to show that you know Latin. Hardly anybody 
understands it now ; and indeed I don’t see why they 
should. 

But the whole thing is in Latin. 

What ! I shan’t be able to read a word of it. 

I’m not sure that you’ll want to anyhow. 

(Offended.) I trust I can understand anything you write. 
I’m sorry, my sweetheart. It’s a compliment that you 
should want to. I tell you what : I'll produce an English 
version as well. 

Promise. 

I promise. 

(After a pause.) What’s it all about ? 

Oh, I don’t know. . . . Things in general. 

That’s a nice answer. I wish you knew how secretive — 
you are sometimes. 

I’m not secretive ! 

You are ; you never tell me anything. 

It’s perfectly monstrous of you. I don’t do a thing you 
don’t know about. You know every thought I have, 
and my whole public career has been as open as it 
could be. 

I’m sorry, Francis. I didn’t mean to annoy you. I do 
think you’re honest. But you often don’t know when 
you’re not telling me things. 

Thank you, darling. I’m so sorry. I know I’m forgetful 
sometimes. But you do know that I wouldn’t keep 
anything from you deliberately, don’t you ? 

Of course I do, darling. (Kisses him.) And now what 
was it I came to ask you about ? J can’t remember. 

It doesn’t matter. It was extremely nice to see you 
anyhow. 

Well, if I can’t remember it, I suppose I shall have to 
go away without telling you. I have the shopping to do. 
(A knock.) 


Come in. 
(Enter SERVANT.) 


There is a man downstairs who says he wants to see 
your lordship. 

Did he give his name ? 

It sounded like Shaxpur, my lord. 

Who can he be, Francis ? Did he say what his business 
was ? 
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He said it was very important, my lady. He said some- 


- thing about seeing his lordship about a dog. 
Lapy VERULAM : 


A dog, Francis ! Surely you’re not buying a dog ? You 
know the trouble we had with Pat. I swore I'd never 
have another dog again. 

He’s got it wrong, Alice, I’m sure. He can’t have heard 
what the man said. It’s about something else. . . . In 
fact, I think I can guess what it zs about... . Tm 
almost certain. Yes, I’m sure. 

But do you know him, Francis ? 

Yes. I know who he is. I’ve had business dealings with 
him. It’s not about anything much. Just clearing up an 
ambiguous point, I’ve no doubt. . . . Well, Alice, I'll 
see you later. 

But I think I’d like to stay. I’m curious about this 
man. 

I shouldn’t if I were you, I really shouldn’t. Of course 
I’d like you to stay. But the fellow’s a little crude. 
Francis, if I thought you were keeping anything from 
me, you would hear something. I suppose it’s all right. 
I’ll go if you want me to. But I can tell from your face 
there’s something odd about this. I shall come back in 
ten minutes. (Exit LADY VERULAM. BACON walks 
up and down distracted. Re-enter SERVANT.) 

Mr. Shaxpur, my lord. 

(Enter SHAKESPEARE, a coarse version of the Stratford 
bust, slightly drunk, and very affable. Exit SERVANT.) 
How do you do, Shakespeare ? 

How do you, my lord? I was just up from Stratford for 
a day or two, and I thought I’d like to drop up and see 
you. 

(Heartily.) Nothing wrong, I hope ? All going well with 
the farm ? 

Not so bad. A quarrelsome lot of neighbours. But what 
I wanted to see you about was this. I’m on the rocks. 
I’ve got to have some money. 

But, my good fellow, it’s impossible. You had five 
hundred out of me only six months ago. And there’s 
all the royalties on the plays, too. It’s ridiculous. I’m 
sure you’ve more money than J have. 

Look you here, my lord. I says I’m hard up, and I am 
hard up. I’ve got a position to keep up now. 

What position ? 

I’m squire of New Place. I’ve got to cut a figure. It’s 
expected of me. 

And so have I, I suppose. 
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I’m very sorry, my lord, but I can’t help your troubles. 
A man’s own affairs are his first consideration. I must 
ask you to look this matter straight in the face. I’ve got 
to have some money. 
It’s preposterous. Not a penny ! 
I’ve got to have some money. Money. Five hundred 
pounds ! 
In that case, I don’t think there’s any point in pro- 
longing this interview. I’m quite prepared to give you 
the periodical sums I’ve been giving you, and the usual 
bonus on each new play. But I simply can’t be victimised 
incessantly like this, you know, and I won’t. 
Perhaps you think I’ve had too much to drink, eh ? 
Well, if you put it to me like that, I don’t mind saying 
that it had occurred to me. 
Well, I haven't. Not enough to stop me knowing 
what I’m doing, anyhow. I came up from Stratford 
for some money ; and some money I’m going to get. 
If not 
You simply can’t suggest that. You don’t mean to say 
that, after I’ve kept you for twenty years and more, 
you’d break our agreement. 
Never mind what I’d do. I want five hundred pounds. 
But you simply must wait. Listen. I’ve got another play 
finished. It may be my last 
Your last, eh? Is that the idea? All the more reason. 
It’s a thousand pounds or Well, you know. 
I didn’t really mean my last. Of course, I shan’t be able 
to stop writing. No real poet ever can. But, do wait, 
there’s a gentleman. It’ll be finished in a few days. 
Burbage will probably have it on at the Globe within 
two months. There’ll be quite a lot in it for you. It’s 
called The Tempest. It’s one of the best I’ve ever done. 
Nice cheerful title. What about a happy ending ? 
Yes, it has a happy ending. It has really. I did take some 
notice of what you said before. You will wait, won’t 
ou? 
Well, I'll come down to five hundred pounds. I must 
have it to-day, though. (BACON hesitates.) I’ve the 
Stratford coach to catch. I’ll give you five minutes, my 
lord. 
But, man, have some sense. It’s grotesque. Think what 
I’ve done for you. I found you an illiterate boy, doing 
walking-on parts: I’ve made you a rich man. Your 
future is guaranteed, and yet you come here and black- 
mail me. 
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That ain’t a nice word. : 
I didn’t mean any offence. But it is silly, isn’t it, to kill 
the goose that lays the golden eggs? Besides, what 
about your pride ? You’ll go down to posterity as the 
author of the greatest masterpieces the world has ever 
seen. Isn’t that worth having ? 

I don’t know anything about masterpieces. You don’t 
seem anxious to claim them yourself. 

I simply can’t. 

No, and you had to find somebody who would. You 
got me. And what about me? Don't it cost me some- 
thing ? I’ve got to shoulder every piece of rubbish you 
write. What about all that stuff about “ To be or not 
to be”? How would you like to have ‘ Atheist!” 
shouted after you in the streets of Stratford ? And all 
those dirty words, too. I wonder you aren’t ashamed of 
yourself. I’ve got to stand the racket of all this. And 
I’m entitled to my pay; so put that in your pipe and 
smoke it. 

You impertinent dog ! I refuse. (Makes to ring.) I'll have 
you kicked out of the house. 

Very well, my Lord Verulam, my Lord High Chancellor, 
by this afternoon all London will know that you wrote 
those plays. I’ve given you every chance. I’m sorry. 
(Goes towards the door.) 

For heaven’s sake, Shakespeare, come back ! I tell you 
honestly, man, I haven’t got it. 

(Meaningly.) Get it, then. 

But I can’t produce it from nowhere on the spot. 

Well, you’re talking more reasonable. I tell you what. 
Ann’ll be wondering what’s happened to me, but I’ll 
stay over till the next coach. Give me your promise and 
Pl take your word. 

I haven’t the ghost of a notion what to do. You can’t 
imagine how broke I am. 

Well (Looking round), 1 should think some of these 
things was worth a pretty penny. Still, that isn’t my 
affair. I leave ways and means to you, my lord. Good 
morning. 

Good morning. 

Good morning. Remember, seven hundred and fifty 
pounds—or else the whole show comes out. 

(Exit SHAKESPEARE. BACON sits on a chair down 
stage facing the audience and buries his face in his hands. 
Enter LADY VERULAM, very white.) 
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a ! (BACON does not stir.) Francis ! Get up, you 
ool ! 

Don’t, Alice. I can’t bear it. You can’t imagine what’s 
happened. I’m done. 

What nonsense you're talking ! Get up. 

It’s no good. Let me alone. 


: I won't let you alone. How can you be such a baby? 


Get up. 

1’m ruined, Alice. Oh, that I should have brought this 
on you. I don’t know how I can tell you. (Weeps.) 

Oh, for heaven’s sake get up, you great lump. You’ve 
got to do something, that’s all. (BACON springs up.) 
How do you know ? Has that beast broken his promise ? 
Is it all over the place already ? 

If you had your deserts, Francis, you should be kept in 
suspense. I’ve never had such a shock in my life. To 
think that all these years when I thought I was married 
to a respectable lawyer, my husband was really manu- 
facturing vulgar plays for: 
Alice, Alice, I can’t bear it. How do you know ? Tell 
me. 

Well, if you want to know, I was listening at the 
keyhole. 

(Relieved.) Oh! Thank God for that ! But, Alice, what 
can I do? Don’t curse me now. You can do it as much 
as you like later on. How am I to get out of this hole? 
I can’t see anything but suicide. Imagine the King’s 
face. 

I’m not going to imagine anything of the sort. If this 
man won’t give way, you’ve got to find the money for 
him, that’s all. How much did he say he wanted ? 

He said five hundred. 

I thought it was seven-fifty. 

He did say that too. And a thousand. . . . | daresay 
he’d take five hundred. But I haven’t got five. We’re up 
to the neck in debt as it is. Oh, if only I’d been able 
to put something by ; if only the household expenses 
weren't so heavy ! 

That’s right ; blame me. 

Darling, I didn’t mean to. I’m simply distracted. 
There isn’t a soul in the world who’d lend me five 
hundred. I’ve borrowed right up to the hilt. Everybody 
knows it. 

Francis ! 

Yes. 
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Are there no important cases being heard by you at 
this moment ? 

Of course there are. There always are; and I flatter 
myself I deal with them pretty well. 
Never mind your merits, Francis. We’d better stick to 
the point. Are there any rich suitors involved in these 
law-cases ? 

Of course there are. There always are. How could they 
go to law if they weren’t rich ° 

Well, Francis. 

What, Alice ? 

You are extraordinarily dense sometimes. I suppose I 
shall have to be downright about it. Haven’t any of 
these suitors offered you money ° 

Bribes, do you mean ? 

I think you once remarked, Francis, under your delight- 
ful alias, that a rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet. But have your own way. Are there no bribes 
available, Francis ? 

Alice, I simply can’t. 

Isn't the alternative a little disagreeable ? 

But I’ve always been above suspicion. 

If you are as successful at keeping this dark as you were 
with your plays, you may be pretty sure still of dying 
in the odour of sanctity. Is there a suitor before you 
now who’s good for five hundred ? 

I dare say ; but oh, Alice ! 

Oh fiddlesticks ! What’s his name ? 

Oh, there are lots of them. There’s that man Robinson, 
for instance. He’s simply stinking of money. He tried 
to bribe me yesterday. He put it delicately, of course ; 
but there it was. 


: You will manage to meet him behind the court to- 


morrow, Francis, and you will take five hundred off him 
on the spot. 

I can’t bear to do it. 

If you don’t, I may say that you won’t see me here 
again. 

Well . . . all right, Alice. But you can’t imagine what 
a tug it is. 

I don’t want to. To-morrow. And (going) you had better 
make it seven-fifty. I can do with a few pounds myself 
for the bills. 


[Exit LADY VERULAM]] 
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(Walking up and down.) \ suppose what must be must 
be. It will be all the same a hundred years hence. 
To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow. Czsar’s 
dust stops a bunghole. Patience on a monument .. . 
no, I don’t think she’s much like that. Well, well, it 
can’t be helped. It’s a holiday. I mustn’t waste time. 
I suppose I’d better get on with that damned play. 
Why did I ever begin writing poetry ? Now I don’t see 


how I’m ever going to stop. Unless that blackguard 
will die. 


CURTAIN 
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THE ALTERNATIVE 


By MAURICE BARING 


WAS reading history, and not for fun. I was reading for my schools. 
My third year at Balliol was drawing to an end, and I was expected 
to do well, and at the back of my dreams there was a vision of a fellow- 
ship and a quiet life in the security of Oxford. 

I had been reading until late in the night. I was tired. I had been reading 
about Napoleon and the Russian Campaign of 1812. And now I had 
stopped reading and had fallen into an abstraction. 1 noticed that the time 
by the clock was 1.15. I was thinking of great men and the part they played 
in history, and to what extent events were modified by phenomena, such 
as Cesar or Napoleon; as to whether they made a difference, or whether 
writers such as Tolstoi were right, who maintained that they made no 
difference. I thought of many things: of William James’ Essay on Great 
Men, of Carlyle’s Heroes, of Ferrero, of Mr. Wells’ Outline of History. 
What would have happened, I said to myself, if Napoleon’s father had 
sent his son into the British Navy, as he wanted to do at one moment, 
instead of into the French Army ? Would everything have been different, 
or would everything have been exactly the same? 

“‘ Everything would have been different, but the result would have been 
just the same,” said a voice at my elbow. 

I looked up and saw sitting in the arm-chair which stood on the left of 
my writing-table a little old man. He was old and yet he did not look old. 
He was ageless. He had a thick head of hair, and you could not tell whether 
it was white or grey. His eyes were clear and luminous. There were no 
lines on his face. There were none of the usual signs of old age about him, 
and yet he gave the impression of immense old age, and of an almost 
infinite experience. 

I did not feel in the least surprised at this sudden apparition. It seemed 
to me quite natural that this strange unaged old man should be sitting in 
my arm-chair. I did not even interrupt ; I merely waited for the old man 
to go on. 

“ Everything would have been different, but the result would have been 
be aa the stranger repeated. “‘ You know how to play chess? ” he 
asked. 

I said I was an enthusiastic but an unskilful chess player. 

“ Very well,” said the stranger. ‘‘ Supposing you play a game with a 
professional, you make certain mistakes, and you lose the game. Let us 
assume you keep a record of the moves, and that when the game is over 
your adversary allows you to play it over again. Say you rectify an initial 
blunder ; you use different openings, different gambits ; you have a new 
scheme, an improved strategical plan. Every move you make in this 
second game is different from those you made in the first game. But do 
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you win ? No. Because your adversary, the professional, changes his game 
in such a manner as to meet and answer the changed nature of your game. 
He replies to your new strategy with a new counter-strategy ; his counter- 
moves lead you to move as he wishes, and in the end he checkmates you. 

“So it is with men ‘in history. Supposing you were to eliminate the 
great men of history, and substitute for them men of a different nature ; 
or supposing you left them as they were, but changed the quality of 
the moves and shortened or lengthened their careers inversely to what 
happened in history, as you know it, then every move in the game 
would be different ; but, in spite of that, the march of history and the 
fate of mankind would be the same.” 

“ T understand that’s quite possible,” I said, ‘‘ but forgive the question, 
how do you know ? ” 

“ Because,” said the stranger, “ I am the historiographer of the Kingdom 
of Limbo. I teach the ghosts history—alternative history, in case they 
should be conceited.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “* but how I don’t quite see. Films ? A cinematograph ? ” 

““ Oh, no,” said the stranger. “ We do better than that ; we plunge the 
student into the life of an alternative world ; alternative to the period in 
which he lived on earth ; and we let him learn from experience, as an eye- 
witness, what that epoch would have been like, had his part been either 
non-existent or different.” 

““ Very interesting,” I said. “ I should like a glimpse of an alternative 
world of that kind.” 

“* Nothing is easier,” said the stranger. ““ Choose any epoch you like and 
I will take you there.” 

“* Well,” I said, “‘ I should like to see what would have happened in the 

eriod I am reading about, supposing Napoleon had entered the British 
sey instead of the French Army.” : 

** Nothing is easier,” said the stranger. ‘‘ You shall have two peeps into 
that world between 1800 and 1850. Come along.” 

I felt dazed for a moment, but only for a moment, and when I recovered 
from this fleeting flash of unconsciousness I found myself wide awake. 
I was sitting on a verandah ; in front of me was a seacoast, against which 
~ large grey breakers were rolling ; behind me sashed windows which reached 
to the ground opened on to a parlour; and something touched a cell or 
struck a note in my memory which made me think of Miss Austen’s novels, 
of Cranford, and of the breakfast room in a country house where I had 
once stayed in my childhood. Was it a faint smell of lavender that came 
from indoors, or the taste of the saffron bun I had just eaten, for J had just 
taken a bite from a saffron bun, or the elder-flower wine that I was sipping, 
or the picture of King George on the wall I could see over the chimney- 
piece of the room beyond the verandah ? I don’t know. 

That parlour was bare, and might have belonged to almost any epoch. 
It was slightly damp. I knew that I was not in Europe, although there was 
nothing extra-European either behind or before me. ! was talking toa man, 
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who, although he was dressed in nankin, had something indefinably 
maritime about him. He was middle-aged with a tawny beard streaked 
with grey hairs, and his face was tanned and worn by exposure ; there 
was nothing rough, bluff, or hearty about him, but, on the contrary, an 
air of gentle and slightly melancholy refinement. He was smoking a pipe, 
and after taking a puff or two in silence, he took up the thread of his 
discourse again. I was certain that the conversation was being continued 
and not being begun, and I felt quite satisfied when my quiet interlocutor 
said : 

“Yes, that was her first cruise.”’ It seemed the natural inevitable thing 
for him to say. 

At that moment, a fat, sallow, dark-haired man dressed in nankin and 
wearing a broad panama hat strolled along the beach in front of us, 
whistling to himself a tune which I seemed to have heard before. 

“* Who’s that ?”’ I asked. 

““'That’s the Captain,” said my host. “ He’s » He touched his 
forehead meaningly. 

“Mad ?” asked I. 

‘“‘ No, not mad, but queer,” said my host. “ Has illusions—thinks he’s 
King of England one day and Emperor of India the next. A curious 
career his as ever man had. His real name is Bonnypart, though he now 
goes by the name of Jackson, and his father, so they say, was an Italian 
skipper in one of the French colonial islands. He was anxious for 
his son to have a good education, so he sent him to England to be 
naturalised as an Englishman and to serve King George in the British 
Navy. The lad was partial to learning and took to the sea, like a duck takes 
to water, and all went well till the French Jacobites declared war on us a 
second time in 1805. He was already a Captain then, promotion in those 
times being speedy. He disobeyed orders, when the fleet was pursuing 
Admiral Villeneuve, and some say it was thanks to his breach of discipline 
that the fleet was not destroyed at Trafalgar. Be that as it may, the 
Admiralty had a black mark against his name from that moment, and he 
was warned that he had got off lightly the first time, owing to the victory 
and to Admiral Nelson’s intercession ; Admiral Nelson saying that he had 
no use for the man who did not know how to disobey orders at the right 
moment (but that did not please their Lordships). But shortly after the 
battle he was accused of cheating at cards, whether rightly or wrongly I 
don’t know, but I have seen men who have been shipmates with him, who 
said that never had they seen a man with a quicker brain for business and a 
slower head for cards ; that there was no game he could master, and he 
cheated for very weariness, and neither for love of gain nor gambling. This 
time he was court-martialled, found guilty and dismissed from the service. 
Admiral Nelson could no longer intercede for him, for the Admiral himself 
had been superseded owing to the newspaper clamour which arose over his 
handling of the fleet at Trafalgar. Bonnypart changed his name to Jackson 
and enlisted as a soldier in Wellesley’s Army. He fought against the French 
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Republic in Germany, and on the Eastern frontier against the Russians, 
and after a year or two he was given a commission. After the French 
Jacobites were defeated by the Germans and the Russians in 1814, he was. 
once more promoted to the rank of Captain. This time he came into 
collision with Wellesley, now Lord Wellington. When the Allies occupied 
Paris, the Duke declared he would go out fox-hunting in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, and Captain Jackson, being a poor rider, and having foreign 
blood in him and consequently no feeling for the sport, jeered openly at 
Wellington’s intention. News of this got round to the General, who ordered 
Jackson to go out hunting with him the next day. Jackson did ; but he shot 
the fox dead in the middle of a spanking run, and all but hit the General 
into the bargain. When he was had up before his Commanding Officer he 
answered with great insolence, and he was cashiered for insubordination. 
Being a restless fellow, he thought he would take service with the French or 
the Italians, and went to his old home, Sardinia or Elba. In 1815, when 
General Murat turned out the French King, Jackson enlisted in the French 
Navy, and the vessel he was in was captured not far from this island of 
St. Helena by a British frigate just before peace was made in 1815. He was 
imprisoned here as a deserter, and would have been tried for his life, but 
by this time, the illusions which some say had been simmering in him for a 
long time, aggravated by a blow on the head which he had received in 
the scrap at sea, got the better of him, and the doctors said he was not 
responsible for his actions. They kept him shut up in the hospital here at 
Longwood, but after a while the doctor, finding he was harmless, let him 
have the run of the island. Harmless he is, too, although there is a warder 
called Hudson who has an eye on him. You can see him now, behind that 
tree, some thirty yards behind the Captain. The Captain often stops to spin 
a yarn with me, and he is pleasant spoken and knowledgeable too about 
seamanship and the weather, and he has only one or two delusions. One is 
that he is King of England, and the other that he can play cribbage, 
which he cannot do without cheating, but we keep cards out of his way 
lest they should upset him. 

“Would you like to speak with him,”’ said my host, “ he is coming this 
way?” 

i said I would be delighted to, and, as Captain Jackson walked 
towards the house where we were sitting, my host rose and beckoned 
to him. 

Captain Jackson had a remarkable face, remarkable for its extreme 
pallor, and for the brilliance of his penetrating eyes. He looked me up and 
down, and then asked in an abrupt way : 

*“‘ Oxford or Cambridge ¢ ”’ 

I felt embarrassed by his abruptness, but managed to get the word 
Oxford across my lips. *. 

“‘ What College ? ” he asked. “‘ Balliol, I suppose,” and without waiting 
for an answer he said : ‘‘ What are you studying ? ” 

I said “‘ History.” 
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“ Bah,” he said, “ they can’t teach history at Oxford. There are only two 
places where you can learn history. One is the Navy and the other the 
Army, and both of them in times of war.” 

Upon which, he took a pinch of snuff, turned his back, and walked 
quickly away. } ) 

Up to that moment, the conversation had seemed to me quite natural, as 
if I had belonged to the circumstances in which I suddenly found myself, 
as if I was a contemporary, taking part in the events of the day, but from 
the moment that Captain Jackson left us I seemed to be two people : the 
man who was on the island and who belonged to this remoter epoch, and 
my real twentieth-century self. 

‘Did Captain Jackson fight for Napoleon ? ” I asked. 

‘“‘ Napoleon,” said my host, “ I never heard of him.” 

‘The Emperor of the French,” I said. 

‘There never was no Emperor as I ever heard of,’ said my host. 
“« There was a King and they cut his head off. And then there was a Jacobite 
republic which overran half Europe, spreading revolution wherever it 
went, in Italy, Spain, Germany, and even in Russia. They won victories, 
then they were beat. As soon as all the world made peace, they made war 
again and won victories again, and at last they were beat altogether, and 
the King came into his own.” 

‘“« Then who,” I asked, “‘ is King of France now ? ” 

“Why, Louis the Eighteenth, of course. And thanks to those Jacobites 
of a much smaller France than belonged to his ancestors. He had to give 
up Alsace and half Lorraine to the Germans.” 

His voice seemed to grow faint as he said this, and the scene melted. 
I rubbed my eyes and found that I was walking down a street, arm-in-arm 
with a stranger. I soon recognised the street. It was Whitehall. 

‘ That,” said the man who was walking with me, “‘ is the Horse Guards.”’ 

I realised that I was being shown over London. I was possibly a stranger 
of distinction. My guide was floridly dressed. He wore a crimson necktie 
and a carbuncle pin, a yellow satin waistcoat, a large choker, a little 
imperial ; his eyes were bright and penetrating, his manner vivacious. 
‘There was something slightly histrionic about him. 

I recognised certain familiar landmarks. The traffic, the hansom 
carriages, and the four-wheelers made a clatter in the street ; elegant 
barouches passed us. The ladies wore crinolines ; the men, Dundreary 
whiskers. I felt I had been landed ’into the world of Thackeray. We 
et an unfamiliar statue which stood where the war memorial now 
stands. 

. pe is that ?”’ I asked. 

a at,” said my guide, “‘ is the statue erected in memory of a poet 
died fighting for the cause of royalty, order, and the Hleaedave ie 
the hosts of anarchy and murder in France during the great Jacobin War 
He was killed fighting on the barricades in Paris. He showed great promise 
as a writer. His name was William Wordsworth.” 
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Just then we passed a dignified-looking old gentleman with white hair 
_ dressed in the fashion of an earlier period. He wore a blue swallow-tailed 
coat, a buff nankin waistcoat, and a fob with many seals hanging from it. 
He was a dignified and picturesque figure. He stooped slightly. His eyes 
were those of a mathematician or an inventor. There was an air of great 
distinction about him, not unmingled with a whiff of scholarship. I asked 
my guide who he was. 

“That,” he answered, “‘is the Conservative Member for Horsham, 
Sir Percy Shelley.” 

“The son of the poet ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, dear no,” said my guide. “ His father was not a poet. His father 
was a Squire, Sir Timothy Shelley. It is true that Sir Percy did write some 
verse as a youth, but we never refer to that now. I assure you nobody ever 
refers to it. Boyish peccadilloes. Very regrettable, as they were atheistic, 
often heathen in tone, and sometimes even licentious in character. But 
boys will be boys, and the young must sow their wild oats. He has amply 
atoned for all that. Fortunately few of those early effusions were printed, 
and Sir Percy was able to withdraw from circulation and to destroy every 
single copy of that most deplorable doggerel. Sir Percy is one of the pillars 
of the Conservative Party, and the speech he made against Reform, and the. 
Extension of Suffrage Bill is a classic. He is a great patriot, is Sir Percy, and 
he wrote some stirring words about the war which were published in the 
Times newspaper, and then set to music and enjoyed a wide popularity. 

The refrain ran : 

We don’t want to fight, 

But Zeus help them if we do. 
You see, Sir Percy is a classical scholar and can never resist a Greek word. 
He never quotes Greek in the House, but Horace is always upon his lips. 
Horace, as he rightly says, is so quotable.” 

‘“‘ Then he never writes now ? ” I asked. 

“He occasionally writes to the Times newspaper,” said my guide. 
“You see,” he went on, “he is a very busy man, Chairman of many 
Committees, and one of the most prominent Members of the Conservative 
Club, and on the Boards of I don’t know how many hospitals and charitable 

‘institutions. He plays a fair hand at whist, and always rides to the meet 
of the fox-hounds if it is not too far off, and he is a sound and earnest 
Churchman 4 

“‘ Not a ritualist, I suppose ? ” 

“‘ Oh, no, not a ritualist, far from it. A sound, broad Churchman ; not 
too high, and not too low. He reads the lessons on Sunday at Horsham, 
with much expression and fervour, although his voice is a little shrill.” 

‘““ Does he ever refer to his friendship with Lord Byron ? ”’ I asked. 
“They meet sometimes on state occasions.” 

“ But isn’t Lord Byron dead?” 
“Dead, dear me, no, unless he died last night. I haven’t heard His 


Eminence was ill.’ 
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“I thought he died at Missolonghi in 1824.” 

“ Oh, no; he returned from that Grecian expedition much shattered in 
health, and after a period of solitary reflection, which he spent inthe Channel 
Islands, he joined the Church of Rome. He is now, of course, a Cardinal 
and lives at Birmingham.” 

“‘ But his works ? ” I asked. ‘‘ Did he suppress them ? ”’ 

“Oh dear no, Sir. He wrote a great deal, and the last cantos of Don 
Juan, which tell of the Don’s conversion and bona mors are reckoned to be 
among the most pious and edifying books of the century, by men of all 
religious denominations. He wrote, too, a fine sequel to Cain, called The 
Death of Cain, which is even more edifying, and even now he still writes 
hymns, some of which are popular both in the Roman, Anglican, and 
Evangelical Churches. Notably one which begins : 


The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. 


“ But Cardinal Byron is better known now for his sermons than for 
his lyrics. He preaches most eloquently, and it is worth a journey to 
Birmingham to hear him.” 

“‘ But who,” I asked, “‘ are the greatest contemporary poets ? ”’ 

“ Well,” said my guide, “ undoubtedly the greatest living poet is a 
woman : a portentous star of the first magnitude ; I am talking of the fiery, 
volcanic, incandescent genius of Felicia Hemans, the author of that burning 
rhapsody Casa Bianca. She is undoubtedly the greatest woman poet since 
the days of Sappho, and perhaps even more passionate. We have just lost 
one great poet, James Montgomery. He was the greatest, in fact the only, 
epic poet since the days of Gray. ‘Then there is Benjamin Disraeli, author 
of so many beautiful poetical dramas. Then you have the sombre and 
tortured broodings of Adelaide Proctor, and the fierce, bitter, biting 
etchings of Jean Ingelow ; in fact, it is an age of poetesses more than 
of poets.” 

‘“¢ And what about Alfred Tennyson ?”’ I asked. 

“The brother of the poet, Frederick ?”” said my guide. “ Poor fellow, 
o tes killed in the war a few months ago at Balaclava ; a very gallant 
soldier. 

““ And the poet Keats,” I said. ‘‘ Have you heard of him ? ” 

“ Of course,’’ was the answer. “ Who has not heard of him? It is 
impossible to avoid. He publishes a fresh volume of verse every year ; 
but ever since he has lived at Torquay, where he originally settled down 
some thirty years ago, he has written practically nothing except about 
agriculture and crops and livestock. The hero of his last verse-narrative 
was a Shorthorn. He writes too much. All very instructive, of course, and 
parts of it are descriptive, but he writes a great deal too much. That’s just 
what ruined Coleridge.” 

. a nen is surely not alive ?” I said. 

** He died,” I was informed, “‘ two or three years ago. He was ei 
years old. He died of overwork. He had just finished ae last book of i 
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epic : Kubla Khan. It has fifteen books, you will remember, and it is the 
_ longest epic in the English language. His one fear was that he should die 
before he should complete it. As it was, he finished it just six months before 
his death, and he had the joy of seeing the massive work in print. It is 
longer than the Iliad and the Odyssey put together, and the building of it 
occupied the whole of the poet’s life.” 

“* And did it meet with a satisfactory reception ? ” I asked. 

“Most satisfactory. One critic in the Quarterly Review even went so 
far, it was perhaps a little extravagant on his part, as to put it in the same 
rank as Southey’s immortal epics.” 

*“ Did Coleridge finish all his poems ? ” I asked. 

My guide seemed quite offended by this question. Offended for 
Coleridge and shocked at my ignorance. 

“Of course he did,” he said. “‘ Coleridge was the most hard-working 
and conscientious of writers, and, as I have already told you, he died of 
overwork.” 

“* But,” I persisted, “‘ did he ever finish Christabel ? ”’ 

My guide smiled a superior tolerant smile. 

“Christabel,” he said, “ is not by Coleridge at all. It is by De Quincey.” 

I gasped with astonishment. 

*“ De Quincey, the opium eater ? ” 

** He wrote several things of the same kind. The Albatross and The Dark 
Lady, all most fantastic stuff. Poor man, he was light-headed at the last. 
It came from taking drugs.” 

This account of the world of poetry so bewildered me that I thought I 
should feel on firmer ground if we passed to the domain of prose, and I 
asked who were considered the best novelists of the day. 

“Well,” said my guide, “there has been nothing very interesting in 
that way just lately. Mr. Thackeray has written a most insignificant story 
called Vanity Fair ; all about those trumpery Jacobin Wars, which interest 
nobody now. Mr. Carlyle wrote a spirited romance some years ago which 
suffered from the same fault, namely, that of dealing with a hackneyed 
commonplace and dreary epoch : the Jacobin revolt. Indeed, Mr. Carlyle’s 
work is the more tedious as it deals solely with France and with the French, 
and nobody now takes any interest in that country. There are, of course, a 
fine series of romances by Froude, and the powerful, but rather morbid 
studies of real life by Miss Charlotte Yonge ; the monumental history of 
Harrison Ainsworth ; the fantastic short stories of Ruskin, and the almost 

too sprightly, too flippant satire and Puck-like wit of Herbert Spencer.” 
~ LT asked whether the influence of the French was felt in recent literature. 
My guide said that the influence of French literature had been negligible. 
Ever since the restoration of the French monarchy, French literature had 
been pursuing an even but uninteresting course. During the prosperous 
and calm reign of Charles X, the most notable names in the literature of 
France were, as in England, nearly all those of women. There was 
Madame Desbordes Valmore, Madame Victor Hugo, Mademoiselle 
F 
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Lamartine, all of whom had written agreeable lyrics and some tuneful and 
melodious narrative poems. Among the male poets the most remarkable 
was Georges Sand. During the reign of Henry V. the same pure and 
refined standards had been upheld, but it could not be denied that this 
literature, although admirable in tone, sane in its outlook, and exemplary 
in the lessons which it taught, did not go down across the Channel. ‘The 
England of Miss Yonge and Mrs. Gaskell—those unflinching realists, those 
intrepid divers into the unplumbed depths and mysteries of the human 
soul ; those undaunted and ruthless surgeons of all the secret sores of the 
spirit and of the flesh—was used to stronger meat, and insisted on getting it. 

“ But,” I said, “‘ what about Musset and Baudelaire ? ” 

My guide seemed astonished. “ Musset?” he said. “I have never 
heard of a writer called Musset.”’ 

“* Alfred de Musset,” I suggested. 

“There is a Secretary at the French Embassy here by that name, but 
as far as we know he has never written anything. As for Baudelaire, his 
hymns, psalms, and meditations are fervent and pious, and deserve respect, 
but they are so ultra-devotional and so full of technical theology and the 
jargon of the sacristy, that they would certainly find no public here. 
Cardinal Byron, it is true, admires them greatly, and has even published 
a translation of some of the hymns. No, we have little use for the goody- 
goody milk-and-water idealism here. All that would never go down in the 
country of Miss Austen.” 

“ But,” I objected, ‘‘ surely Miss Austen was a great artist.” 

“* Great, certainly, as great as the Pyramids, but artist is hardly the word. 
It is true she created a whole world, but she looked at the universe through 
the distorted lens of her lurid and monstrous imagination. She dipped her 
pen into the waters of T'artarus, so that she invests a page boy with the 
personality of a Hannibal, and lends Satanic proportions to the meanest 
of her rogues. Yet what she saw she described with such minute accuracy 
and with such wealth of detail, and abundance and even redundance of 
description, that the critics have almost universally acclaimed her as the 
founder of the great realistic-naturalistic English novel, whereas if they 
would only think more carefully they would see that Miss Austen is the 
last of the great romantic poets, the lineal descendant of Pope and 
Cowper, and the kindred spirit and rival of that most flamboyant of all 
the romantics, Crabbe.” 
oe Russian literature ?”’ I asked. ‘“‘ Has that had any influence 

ere! 

““ Ever since the Russian Republic and the United States of Russia were 
called into being by the Emperor Alexander I. in 1819, Russian art and 
literature practically came to an end. Politics and business engrossed the 
minds of the rising generation there, and, as General John Bright, that 
dashing cavalry soldier, so well put it: ‘The Russians are completely 
inartistic. ‘They are a nation of shopkeepers.’ ” 

‘“* But are not we fighting the Russians in the Crimea now ? ” I asked. 
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“ We are fighting in the Crimea, but not against the Russians. They 
are our Allies and we are fighting the Turks. The Emperor Constantine 
has arranged with our Foreign Secretary, Feargus O’Connor, that Russia 
is to have Constantinople, we are to take Egypt, and the French are to 
have Syria. As for Palestine, it is possible that the Jews may be allowed 
to go there. Ever since their expulsion from England twenty years ago, 
they have greatly complained of having nowhere to live.” 

Just at that moment an open carriage drove by drawn by four white 
horses with postilions and outsiders. Inside the carriage a magnificent 
Englishman with a long black beard bowed to the populace, who cheered. 
I asked who it was. 

“That is the King of Greece, once better known as Lord Elcho. He is 
here on a visit. The Greeks just now are very popular, as we are fighting 
the Turks.” 

We had passed the Houses of Parliament and had reached the doors of 
what I took to be a large theatre. 

“ Here,” said my guide, ‘“‘ I must leave you. I must go to rehearsal.” 

“One moment,” I said. ‘‘ There is one name we have not mentioned 
connected with the world of literature : that of Charles Dickens. Are his 
works popular ? ” 

My guide was convulsed with laughter. 

“That,” he said, “‘ is a really good joke. Charles Dickens a writer 

* But,” I said. 

** My dear sir,” he answered. “ You surely are not going to argue the 
point with me. I am Charles Dickens, and your humble servant, an actor 
by profession, and if you would like to see me play Paul Pry to-night I 
can give you an order for a box and supper and some grilled bones 
afterwards.” 

I was about to answer something when I once again felt dizzy, and 
when I recovered consciousness again I was sitting in my rooms. | was 
alone this time, and the time by the clock was 1.16. I had been asleep for 
a minute. 


'» 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
CHARLES LAMB 


Edited by Mrs. G. A. ANDERSON 


[I have to acknowledge the great kindness of Mr. W..T. Spencer, F ZS., 27 New 
Oxford Street, W.C., in allowing me to publish the following letters from his valuable 
collection of Lamb MSS. Thanks are also due to Mr. f. M. Dent, the owner of the 
copyright, for his courtesy in consenting to the publication.] 


I To ANNETTE Rie ae . Dec. 31, 1822. 

II To Miss HaziittT ae ft ... July 24, 1823. 
III To WorpswortH ‘ie are .-- wept. 2, 1824. 
IV To Dr. CRESSWELL bey ? Early Summer, 1830. 
V To Sir ANTHONY CARLISLE... ? August, 1830. 
VI To Witiiam Hone Bh od. ae wehany, 184m 
VII To C. W. DILKE na sa ... Feb. 14, [1834]. 
VIII To Matitpa Betuam ... Ne. ... April 14, 1834. 


I 
To ANNETTE 


ANY of those who had known Charles Lamb intimately did 

their best after his death to convey to the world at large, as 

well as written words could do it, some idea of what a 

delightful and lovable man he really was. But none of them, 
I think, laid stress on what, from a woman’s point of view, was the most 
attractive trait in his character, namely, the “ wonderful way ”’ he had 
with children. One would naturally expect this after reading the three 
stories which were Charles’s share in Mrs. Leicester’s School and the 
expectation is fulfilled in every anecdote of his dealings with children, 
and in every letter of his that has been published, addressed to a child 
or young girl. Louisa Martin (“ whom I used to call Monkey ”’), Sophy 
Holcroft, and Lucy Barton, were among the lucky recipients of letters ; 
Sophy particularly, his “ little wife’ at Versailles, had the charmingest 
note ever indited by an old bachelor—one can picture the pride and joy 
with which she read it. 

By this new letter of Lamb’s we now know that there was another 
little girl who dearly would have loved, but did not receive, a letter, and 
in default of one treasured a tiny scrap of Lamb’s writing until she was 
a woman grown. ‘This was Annette (surname unknown), a pupil of Thomas 
Holcroft’s fourth wife, who in 1814 married James Kenney the dramatist, 
but still kept on the school which had been her means of livelihood after 
Holcroft’s death in 1809. (An earlier pupil of hers was Barbara Betham, 
another of the Lambs’ little friends.) 
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From the wording of Lamb’s letter to Annette we can form a fairly 
good guess at what she wrote to him, and why she did write. Mr. and 
Mrs. Aders were friends of the Lambs, so that Annette would be quite 
likely, when visiting there, to hear Charles’s name mentioned in con- 
versation. ‘The name ‘“‘ Mr. Lamb ” would carry her back eight years—to 
the time when she was a pupil at Mrs. Kenney’s school, getting occasional 
glimpses of a bright-eyed visitor with the sweetest of smiles, and always 
some kind or funny remark for any little girl who came in his way. 
One day she found a scrap of paper with the word “ Friday ” on it in 
Lamb’s writing—possibly part of a note to Mrs. Kenney suggesting a 
visit—and this scrap, for want of a better memento, she kept in the secret 
drawer of her desk, nor was she ashamed, eight years later, to write to 
her re-discovered Mr. Lamb at the India House and tell him about it. 
Pure guesswork, all this, and to be taken as such, but it seems to me to 
meet all the points in Lamb’s reply, which, in beautifully neat writing, 
was as follows : 

Last day of poor 1822. 

Dear Madam (I was going to write Annette). 

_Let me explain to you why you have not my acknowledgments sooner. Your 
kind note arrived a little after I had left the city on Saturday. On Sunday I had 
it not. Yesterday I saw it not for I was playing truant at Richmond. This 
morning at ten o’clock only did I find it, and I have not lost a minute in thanking 
you for it. 

Why, what a strange girl, good girl, I should say you must be, to keep that 
Friday scratch eight years! I have a good mind to write out all the days 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday. 
And now give me leave to say for my sister & myself that on any one of those 
days in any week we shall be happy to see Mrs. Kenny’s pupil & Mrs. Aders’ 
friend. Mary is at home most mornings, while we are at 20 Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, where we shall be two or three weeks longer: Do pay her, if not 
me, a little visit. Your sister I hope will come with you. 

Believe me with kind, tho’ imperfect rememb** of the little girl at Mrs. Kenny’s. 
—Your friend 

CHARLES LAMB. 


II 
To Miss HazLittT 


Novel-writing seems to have been a favourite diversion with the ladies 
of Lamb’s acquaintance, judging by the frequent references to the subject 
in his correspondence. The novel written (presumably in the fine illegible 
sloping hand favoured by females of the period), it was forthwith sent 
off to the Lambs for criticism, correction, and help in finding a publisher. 
Charles himself was not the only victim, for he wrote to Moxon on 
February 18th, 1828 : ‘“‘ Mary does not immediately want Books, having 
a damn’d consignment of Novels in MS. from Malta: which I wish the 


(a) The Lambs spent a good deal of their time at their country lodgings, 14 Kingsland 
Row, Dalston. 
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Mediterranean had in its guts.” The sender of these would be Lady 
Stoddart, some of whose stories actually were published later on, under 
the pseudonym of “Mrs. Blackford.” W. C. Hazlitt in The Lambs 
remarks: “In turning over the pages of two or three unpublished 
romances by Mrs. [afterwards Lady] Stoddart, one is struck by the 
wholesale castigation of the text in Lamb’s hand and by the marginal 
expressions of impatience which he has left behind him—the sole features 
of interest for us in these feeble literary efforts of an amiable lady of the 
old school.” ; 

Mary Hazlitt was a connection of the Stoddarts, being a niece of 
William Hazlitt, the essayist, who married Dr. Stoddart’s sister Sarah. 
So far as I know, she never, even with Lamb’s help, succeeded in getting 
a novel published. Two months after the date of the letter below, Lamb 
wrote to her Aunt Sarah : “ Does Mary Hazlitt go on with her Novel, or 
has she begun another ? I would not discourage her, tho’ we continue to 
think it (so far) in its present state not saleable.’ And in April, 1824, he 
was corresponding with Hone and Thomas Hardy about the disposal 
either of this novel or of another attempt, but, according to W. C. Hazlitt, 
his good-natured efforts were in vain. 

Lamb’s letter was written, apparently, in reply to one sent to his sister 
Mary. It is interesting, not only because it adds a fresh name to the list 
of Lamb’s correspondents (though it shares this interest with the letters 
to Annette, Dr. Cresswell, and Sir Anthony Carlisle), but also because 
it contains the earliest reference to the projected move from Covent 
Garden to Colebrooke Cottage. 

24 July °23 
Dear Miss Hazlitt 
Mary is very much busied about moving. We are exchanging our two 
residences ©) for a cottage at Islington with a large garden, having pears, 
gooseberries, grapes (these latter ripen once in three years) cabbages (they are 
always bearing & good for nothing) carrots etc. etc. She has no time to write, 
but begs me to say we shall read the manuscript with pleasure. Pray send it to me 
at the India House. Your scrap of Latin was pleasant, but neither you nor I excell 
in Latinity. Our kindest rememb** to father ® and mother. Two or three 
weeks hence will be better to send the manuscript, we shall then read it in our 
own garden. Vale et vive memor nostrum. 
Cus. Lams. 


Ill 
To WorpDsworTH 


At the date of the next letter, Wordsworth was a friend of twenty-seven 
years’ standing. Barron Field, the bearer of the letter, was the friend who 


(5) 20 Russell Street, Covent Garden, and 14 Kingsland Row, Dalston. 

(c) Colebrooke Cottage, which the Lambs occupied from August, 1823, to September 
1827. It is still standing, but is no longer detached, and the “ large garden ” has been 
built over. 

(d) John Hazlitt, the miniature painter, brother of William the Essayist. 
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accompanied Charles and Mary on their visit to Mackery End, and to 


- whom the essay on Distant Correspondents was addressed. His brother 


a 


Francis was a fellow clerk of Lamb’s at the India House. Barron Field 
was the grandson of a great-great-granddaughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
named Anne, who in 1753 married John Field, an apothecary of Newgate 
—B. F.’s father, by the way, was apothecary to Christ’s Hospital—and 
his was the seal which Lamb borrowed when writing to Sir Walter Scott 
in 1822 While he was in Australia as Judge of the Supreme Court of 
New South Wales (1817-1824) he had his First-Fruits of Australian 
Poetry (of which The Kangaroo is the second poem) privately printed, 
and the poems were reviewed by Lamb in the Examiner for January 16th 
1820. ‘The First Fruits later formed an Appendix to the Geographical 
Memoirs of New South Wales (1825), which Barron Field edited. The 
poem, which Lamb said Wordsworth admired, begins : 


Kangaroo, Kangaroo ! 

Thou spirit of Australia, 

That redeems from utter failure, 

From perfect desolation, 

And warrants the creation 

Of this fifth part of the earth .. . 
and ends : 

When sooty swans are once more rare, 

And duck-moles the museum’s care, 

Be still the glory of this land, 

Happiest work of finest hand ! 


This was the letter of introduction which Barron Field carried : 


My DEAR WorDSwoRTH,— 

The Bearer of this is Mr. Barron Field, late judge in Civil Causes at New 
Holland, and author of a little poem on the Kangaroo which he sent you, & I 
remember you admired. 

He is travelling northwards & very much wishes to see you. You have 
formerly met him at my rooms in the Temple. I can recommend him as a most 
excellent & very cordial old acquaintance. 

All well at home & our kindest rem°es to you all. 


From my desk Yours most truly, 
very busy Cuas. Lams. 
2 Sep 24 
IV 


To Dr. CRESSWELL 


The letter to Dr. Cresswell is undated, nor does it bear any postmark, 
having been sent by hand. I date it “ ? Early Summer, 1830” simply 
because, of the six years (1827-1833) during which Lamb lived at Enfield, 
that seems the most likely time for him to have written it. He has 


(e) Lamb to Bernard Barton, March 11th 1823. 
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contrived an Acrostic. According to Lamb’s own statement “” he first tried 
his hand at acrostics at the instance of Mrs. Williams, of Fornham Rectory, 
when he went there in March, 1830, to bring home Emma Isola, who 
had had a bad illness while acting as governess to Mrs. Williams’s little 
daughters. During the next few months Lamb wrote numbers of acrostics, 
and the one on Sarah Thomas is more likely to have been written at that 
time than later. 

From his putting the word “ tarnish’d”’ in inverted commas one 1s 
inclined to think that the “‘ unlucky Sonnet’ may have been the one 
entitled Cheap Gifts, which was published in the Atheneum for February 
15th, 1834, and of which the first line ran : 


O lift with reverent hand that tarnish’d flower, 


Apparently Sarah Thomas was not altogether pleased with this particular 
effort in the acrostic line, and requested a “ third experiment,”’ since the 
one on her name published by Mr. Lucas® is quite differently worded. 

Bound up with the original letter and acrostic is the galley-proof of a 
letter from Mr. H. K. Trotman, giving some account of his mother, the 
Sarah Thomas in question. She was the only daughter of the Rev. Anthony 
Keighley Thomas, who was stationed for some time at Woolwich as 
chaplain to the Forces there. Mr. Trotman does not mention how his 
mother came to be friends with the Cresswells, but he remembers her 
often “‘ speaking with rapture of Charles Lamb.” 

Daniel Cresswell, D.D., was Vicar of Enfield from 1822 to 1844. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and J.P. for Middlesex. His name 
occurs several times in Lamb’s later letters, and in one to the Rev. James 
Gillman” Lamb couples his name with that of Mr. Asbury (‘‘ surgeon 
and a good fellow ’’) as being “the only respectable acquaintance ” he 
has in Enfield. 


DEaR SIR,— 

I have contrived an Acrostic, and submit it to you, instead of that unlucky 
sonnet. Pray, make use of all your interest with Mrs. Cresswell to contrive how to 
take out that “ tarnish’d”’ leaf from the album. Could not Smartt do it, combining 
at once a Bookbinder’s experience, & a surgical hand? Might not Asbury or 
Miller be call’d in? The verses are poor, but acrostics plead in forma pauperis 
from their nature. Whatever they are, they, or a third experiment, are at the service 
of your very kindly natured friend — C. Ls 


ACROSTIC. 


Sacred be thy leaves, fair Book 

And forbid all thoughts unholy. 

Reader, in this album look 

As in a garden planted wholly 

Here, or there, with Lily flowers. 

eee 

(f) Lamb to Mrs. Williams, April 21st, 1830. 
(g) Works of C. and M. Lamb, Vol. V., p. gg. 
(h) May 7th, 1833. 
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The pride of maids in maiden bowers— 
High conceits, and generous fancies, 
On this stage enact romances. 
Mirth, at times, come in between, 
And diversify the scene ; 
Sportive jest, and wit’s gay dances. 

[Endorsed.] 

Revp. Dr. CRESSWELL. 


V 
To Sir ANTHONY CARLISLE 


The letter to Sir Anthony Carlisle, though, like the preceding one, 
undated, can be placed with tolerable certainty somewhere in August, 
1830, when Lamb was staying at Hazlitt’s old lodgings, 34 Southampton 
Buildings, on the brief visit to ‘‘ old natural London ” which had had 
such an immediately bad effect upon poor Mary. The ‘“‘ new French 
Revolution ” of which Lamb speaks, and which is our best clue to the 
date, was the one which started on July 27th, 1830, and led to the abdi- 
cation of Charles X. Sir Anthony had sent Lamb his pamphlet, published 
in 1829, and entitled Alleged discovery of the use of the Spleen and of the 
Thyroid Gland, and had evidently accompanied it with a letter, for lack 
of which one or two of the comments in Lamb’s reply are rather obscure. 
But we may guess that in comparing The March of Intellect to a Dead 
March, Lamb had in mind the notorious Burke and Hare murders, and 
the often questionable way in which anatomists obtained their “‘ subjects ” 
before the passing of the Anatomy Act in 1832. I have had shown me a 
little book, published in 1831, entitled : Facetie : [being a general Collection 
of the Feux d’Esprits| which have been illustrated by Robert Cruikshank. 
One set of doggerel rhymes is headed The March of Intellect and two of 
the verses run thus : 

Another rails against the bill 
For anatomy’s addition ; 

A skeleton prepare he will, 
Direct, of a petition. 


Cut up like dogs’ meat ! no, not he, 
’T' would make a martyr rave ; 

No, kings as well may subjects be ; 
All’s equal in the grave. 


Carlisle was a surgeon at Westminster Hospital for forty-seven years 
(1793-1840), and it was he who first introduced the use of the simple 
carpenter’s saw and the thin-bladed, straight-edged knife for amputations. 


(i) Published 1830. Hood in The Epping Hunt (1829) has ‘‘ Great march of mind,” 
Apparently one or other of those phrases was in common use. I am indebted for this 
note to the kindness of Major Butterworth, who showed me his copy of Faceitie. 

G 
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He was Surgeon Extraordinary to the Prince Regent, and was knighted 
on the Prince’s accession. Lamb’s acquaintance with him dated from a 
good many years back, for he told Bernard Barton (March 11th, 1823) 
that the Quaker incident in his essay Imperfect Sympathies happened, not 
to himself, ‘‘ but to Carlisle the Surgeon, from whose mouth I have 
twice heard it, at an interval of ten or twelve years, with little or no 
variation.” Coleridge knew Carlisle as early as 1800, and quite possibly 
was the means of his introduction to Lamb. 
‘Tuesday 

P.S.—What a beautiful quotation from Harvey in page 12! 

Dear Sir ANTHONY, 

Much thanks for your spleen-theory. I wish I were more competent to 
admire it properly. It reads like a work of sense. But I have a most unscientific 
head, and can only believe that we are wonderfully and fearfully made. I perfectly 
agree with the sentiments in your note. The march of intellect, in respect of science, 
and encouragement of the highest science, is a Dead March. I have taken the liberty, 
in allusion to the “‘ Nursing Mothers ’—our “ old Almas ’’—to refine the rather 
coarsish Indian appellation bestowed upon the Novel Institution ™ into “ Olens 
Mater,”’ which I desire it may bear hereafter. I am thirty-five years too old to 
enter into a proper sympathy with new French revolutions. Faustae felices-que 
sint—but they affect me little more now than lunary phases— 

Yours truly, 
[Endorsed : ] C. Lams. 
Sir ANTHONY CARLISLE. 


VI 
To WILLIAM HONE 


About eight months before the date of the next letter, Lamb, always 
to the fore when a friend was in need of help, had taken an active part in 
establishing Hone and his family in the Grasshopper Coffee House, 
13, Gracechurch Street. The idea was for Mrs. Hone and her elder 
daughters to run the coffee house, while Hone continued his literary 
pursuits. He had already produced the Everyday Book and the Table-book, 


(k) This is the quotation from Harvey which Lamb liked so much : 

Expose an egg too long to the colder air, and the punctum saliens beats slower, and hath 
a languishing motion, but lay your finger warm upon it, and it presently gaineth strength 
and vigour. And after the punctum hath declined by degrees, and being full of blood, hath 
ceased from all motion, exhibiting no specimen of life at all, and given up for lost and 
dead ; upon laying my finger warm upon it for the space of only twenty pulses, the poor 
heart awakened and recovered again, and as it were rescued from the grave, proceeded to 
its former harmony afresh—and this hath been done again and again by me and others, 
and by any other reviving heat, were it of the fire or warm water ; as if it were in our 
dispose to condemn the little soul to the shades, or to reprieve it to life at pleasure. 

17th Exercitation on Generation. 

(Z) “In every thing that relates to science, 1 am a whole Encyclopedia behind the rest 
of the world.” —The Old and the New Schoolmaster. 

(m) I have searched in vain for some record of this Institution, and “‘ Notes and Queries ’’ 
has eee no help ; perhaps it was only a project of Sir Anthony’s, and never actually 
existed. 
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but though they were very popular works, the profits from them were 
reaped by Tegg : the publisher, who acquired the works after Hunt 
and Clarke became bankrupt in 1829. Tegg found it worth his while to 
pay Hone £400 down for a further work, entitled the Year Book, which 
ran during 1831 in weekly or monthly parts. 

It is curious that of the four copies of verses “‘ never yet in print ” 
which accompanied this letter, none were used for the Year Book, unless 
one of them was The Change, which did not appear till the end of 
December. The poem on Aders’ pictures, although it did not come out 
until March 19th, seems by the wording of Lamb’s postscript to have 
been already in Hone’s hands. One would have expected Hone to be only 
too delighted to print any verses, however slight, which Lamb chose to 
send him ; I wonder what his objection was, and how he accounted to his 
friend for their non-insertion. 

The original letter was written on a piece of paper over a foot square, 
and fastened down with a row of scarlet, green, and magenta seals, as 
close and regular as a row of buttons. If it had been post-marked three 
days later, I should have thought that Lamb had had a birthday present 
of sealing-wax, of which he was anxious to make trial. Possibly it was 
done to amuse a child. 

Dear H., [Dated by postmark, February 7th, 1831.] 

I sincerely hope that you are relieved by this time from every effect of that 

nasty spasm. Pray, order mea part monthly at Tegg’s, because you have too much 
on your hands to think of sending it regularly. N.B., I do not like it weekly. 

It goes on as good as ever. I have swept out of my study © four copies of verses, 

never yet in print. The longest of them if you scruple printing, return to me, as I 

have no copy. Can I serve the book? My very kindest rememb** to all at 

home, & pray assure Moxhay @) I have not lost sight of his friendship. Mary 

& I are well, but dull. 

Yours & his ever, Cus 


Could you send the No. in which Aders’ ” verses are, to him—11 Euston Square, 
Pancras ? 
[Addressed :] 
Mr. Hone, 
Coffee House, 
13 Gracechurch Street, London. 


(n) In the Atheneum for 1846, p. 426, it says that “ Tegg was a self-made man, with a 
rough, vigorous mind, and was generally considered to be the original of ‘Twigg in Hood’s 
novel Tylney Hall. 

(0) The ground floor back room of Mr. Westwood’s house at Enfield, where Charles 
and Mary boarded from October, 1829, to May, 1833. Now known as Westwood Cottage. 

(p) A biscuit maker in Threadneedle Street, who had tried (not very successfully) 
to straighten out Hone’s financial perplexities (Life of Hone, p, 287). W. C. Hazlitt 
has an interesting note on Moxhay in his edition of Lamb’s letters, vol. ii., p. 3657. 
Moxhay was present a} Mary Lamb’s funeral. See Crabb Robinsons Diary iii 293. 

(r) See letter to C. W. Dilke, March sth, 1832, for mention of Aders and his collec- 
tion of pictures. 
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VII 
To CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE 


A clue to the addressee of the following note, and also to the year in 
which it was written, is contained in the brief postscript : “ Table Talk, 
No. 2, next week.” Lamb’s Table Talk appeared in the Atheneum in four 
instalments, at irregular intervals during 1834. The first portion had been 
in the number for January 4th, but the second did not make its appearance 
until May 31st. C. W. Dilke became sole editor of the Atheneum in June, 
1830, and had published poems by Lamb from time to time. 

William Moxon “> whose card Lamb enclosed, was one of the witnesses 
to the marriage) of his brother Edward with Emma Isola, the Lambs’ 
adopted daughter. On the same day that this note was written (February 
14th, 1834) Lamb told Miss Fryer, a friend of Emma’s, that he had just 
returned from the Moxons’ house in Dover Street, and had since “ had 
letters of business to write.”’ These letters of business probably all related 
to William Moxon, some of whose cards Lamb had brought back from 
Dover Street with the purpose of distributing them among his friends. 
One note, addressed to John Kenyon, was sold quite recently at Sotheby’s, 
written on the same date and to a similar purport. “‘ Very, very tired . . . 
having been epistolising all the morning,” says Lamb to Miss Fryer. We 
have here just one more little instance of Lamb’s readiness to use his 
time and influence on behalf of his friends. 

14 Feb. [1834.] 
Dear SIR,— 

I beg to inclose you a card of Mr. W. Moxon’s, who is just beginning © 
business as a solicitor. Should it lie in your power to serve him in his line, you 
would find him most Moxon-like—exact, punctual, and of great despatch in 
business. 

Yours very truly, 


C. Lamps. 
Table Talk, No. 2, next week. 


Vill 
To MatTitpa BETHAM 


The Lambs had known Matilda Betham, probably through George 
Dyer'’s introduction, since about the year 1809. In his letter to Manning 
of February 26th, 1808, Lamb says : ‘‘ Dyer came to me the other evening 
at 11 o'clock, when there was a large room full of company . . . to 
propose to me to have my face done by a Miss Beetham (or Betham), a 
miniature painter . . . to put before my book of Extracts. I declined it.” 


(s) Entered on Roll of Solicitors 1st February, 1834. 
(z) July. 30th, 1833. 
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And to G. D. himself, on December 5th of the same year, Lamb wrote : 
“Miss B.’s merit ‘in every point of view,’ I am not disposed to question, 
although I have not been indulged with any view of that lady, back, side, 
or front—fie ! Dyer, to praise a female in such common market phrases,— 
you, who are held so courtly and so attentive.” Perhaps the introduction 
took place soon after this date, as by 1811 we find Mary and Charles 
corresponding with her on familiar terms. A good deal of information 
about Matilda Betham is to be gleaned from the correspondence published 
in A House of Letters“ She was a poetess as well as a miniature painter, 
and a very charming woman into the bargain. Lamb had a considerable 
correspondence with her over the publication of her Lay of Marie (1816). 
In this case it was Mary Lamb who made the suggestion that her brother 
should criticise the manuscript and revise the proofs, but unfortunately, 
at the time (September, 1815) that Marie was going through the press 
Lamb was both overworked at the India House and in trouble at 
home over an illness of Mary’s, so that he had to abandon the work of 
proof revision before it was half finished. This unlucky little episode did 
not make the slightest difference to their friendship, and in the letter 
below we find Lamb still in his office of critic. I can find no trace of a 
play by Miss Betham, so probably Hermodon was neither acted nor 
published. 

The letter is written on a small scrap of paper, and is dated by Lamb 
in the margin April 14th, 1834. 

April 14, 1834. 
Dear Miss B., 

I think you have obviated my objection as to the Ghost. In fact, so much 
to me it wanted explanation, that till the last act I took the phantom to be real, and 
the oracles to be true; particularly as in the dramatis persone is the “ Shade of 
Amphiareus ” not the “‘ counterfeit apparition of him.” This helped on the mistake. 
I am satisfied about Hermodon. I wish you success with it. My sister at now fifteen 
weeks is violent as ever. Yours truly, 


Ciska. 


These two last notes were written from Mr. Walden’s, Church Street, 
Edmonton, where Charles Lamb died on December 27th, 1834. 


ES 


(u) Edited by Ernest Betham (Jarrold & Sons, r.d.). 
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THE SPIRIT OF CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN LITERATURE 


By ALEC W. G. RANDALL 


HE “ spirit of a literature ” is a phrase which is very often used— 

and nearly always uncritically. It is only rarely in the histories 

of nations that it can be employed with approximate exactness, 

at times of great spontaneous national self-expression, such as 
the Elizabethan Age in England, the reign of Louis XIV in France, 
or of all-powerful literary fashion, the Age of Pope, for example, moments 
which tend to grow less and less frequent—or so it appears—as life becomes 
more heterogeneous, more complex, more an affair of mechanical and 
material striving and achievement, less of a spiritual and intellectual unity. 
In modern civilised communities literature no longer possesses the function 
it once had, and to speak of “‘ the spirit of a country’s literature ”’ in respect 
of any literature in Europe after the Romantic Revolt is to assume the 
existence of a homogeneity, a unity of purpose and aspiration, which is in 
truth nearly always absent. Even in those eras of intensity to which the 
phrase may more properly be applied there were minor currents divergent 
from the main stream—an under-current of classicism in the days of 
Shakespeare, a trend towards Romance and freedom at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, a constant, underlying protest, finding expression 
even in our own day, against French Romanticism, accused of being in 
fundamental opposition to the national genius. If this be the case at times 
of almost universal and uniform inspiration, we may well ask how much 
less appropriate is the term “ spirit of a literature” when used concerning 
the intervals, occupied, as they often are, with literary experiments of the 
most varied kind, with defiance of tradition and usage, with individualism 
carried to the bounds of anarchy. 

A student of current literature in most countries with Western European 
culture might fairly observe that this seems to be an apt description of the 
condition of the art of writing at the present day. He will have read of the 
Futurist movement, the Expressionist movement, of Cubist poetry, of that 
eccentricity known as “ Dada,” quintessential expression of imaginative 
individualism, and with the foregoing considerations in his mind he will 
reflect that, however accurately one might have spoken of “ the spirit of 
a nation’s literature” in times past, to-day was emphatically not a time 
when the careful critic could make use of the phrase. The attempt may 
nevertheless be made to show that it can be applied at least to the literature 
of post-Revolution Germany. This reference at the outset to the Revolution 
of November, 1918, must not be interpreted as giving that event any 
decisive importance, so far, that is, as can at present be discovered. It is 
only necessary to look at previous outstanding historical events to see to 
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what a degree the influence of history on literature and art may be ex- 
_ aggerated. Ultimately, no doubt, the Thirty Years’ War, the French Revolu- 
tion, the unification of Germany or of Italy, the Franco-Prussian War— 
ultimately such decisive events as these had an abiding influence on the 
literature of the various countries most nearly concerned in them. But it 
was an influence very slowly exerted and very late in producing its effect. 
Political events—even political events of extraordinary magnitude—do not, 
in fact, have the important influence on art and literature which is commonly 
ascribed to them. ‘They may have a transitory effect ; they will naturally 
bring changes into the more ephemeral literature of the day, the average 
play or novel, because such works are merely superficial reflections of 
the age and nothing more. But that deeper, more permanent literature 
whose function it should be to reveal the nation’s soul—that appears to 
be essentially independent of historical occurrences and social develop- 
ments. The reason must be that great social change and great literature 
both go down for their source to the depths of human nature, which is 
timeless. ‘They are not, therefore, in the last resort interdependent. 

The German Revolution provides no exception to these observations. 
On the contrary, it confirms them to a remarkable degree. It will not be 
asserted that the downfall of the Hohenzollerns, a régime which Germans, 
- at any rate, had come to look upon as unique in Europe for its solidity and 

unyielding autocracy—it will of course not be contended that that unlooked- 
for event did not change and has not changed the mind of the German 
to-day, has not affected his imagination and modified his mode of thought, 
with the possible consequence, in a more remote future, that a new type 
of literature may be produced from it. But this will not emerge for a 
considerable space of time, and the only striking immediate effect of the 
Revolution has been purely mechanical in its operation. It has released 
certain rebellious poets, dramatists and novelists from the restraint which 
the war—and the Prussian censorship before the war—laid upon them. In 
other words, the Revolution has not produced new tendencies: it has 
merely allowed old tendencies to show themselves more distinctly. The two 
most notable individual works thus liberated are the historical drama of 
the events leading up to the battle of Jena in 1806, Louis Ferdinand, 
Prinz von Preussen, by the important dramatist, Fritz von Unruh, who wrote 
it in 1912, but was unable to produce it until April, 1921, when it had 
a most successful first performance at the Landestheater of Darmstadt, 
and, secondly, the novel by Heinrich Mann, Der Untertan (The Subject), 
a thorough-going attack, in the thin guise of fiction, on the personal rule 
‘of the ex-Emperor, which the author had completed in July, 1914, but 
naturally could not publish until after the Armistice. 

The most important general tendency to which the removal of the 
monarchy has given free play is the political tendency. An interesting 
illustration of this may be found in Menschhettsdémmerung, a volume of 
selections from the chief of the younger German poets, at least those of 
the Left, issued in 1919. From reading this and from a fairly exhaustive 
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study of contemporary German poetry as a whole, the reader would derive 
the impression that all the German poets of to-day of any consequence 
were politicians as well. The explanation is simple. Under what German 
political writers call the alies System the excursions of imaginative writers 
into politics, except of the most harmless description, were severely 
discountenanced. Religious and moral heterodoxy was tolerated, perhaps, 
to a greater extent in Germany before the war than anywhere else in Europe. 
But to be politically unorthodox was, at least in Prussia, to render oneself 
liable to persecution, legal or otherwise. The most obvious case in point 
was the non-political, unmoral plays of Frank Wedekind, which were 
permitted, and the same writer’s political poems, which were suppressed. 
The inevitable result, particularly in the years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the war, was that an abnormal division was maintained between 
literature and the political and social life of the day. ‘The younger contem- 
porary writers, given their freedom since the end of 1918, have undergone 
a reaction and have thrown themselves into politics with a zeal as abnormal 
as their former enforced reserve. But this, by itself, has no special signi- 
ficance. At its worst it is a backward step, tending to merge poetry into 
propaganda ; at its best it is a widening in the range of subjects to which 
the poet may address his imagination. But it is a commonplace of criticism 
that the subject is the element in art which is of least account, and so far 
the arising of a new spirit or form in German literature as a direct conse- 
quence of the Revolution will be looked for in vain. All tendencies in that 
unity called “‘ contemporary German literature’ can be shown to have 
antecedents, unconnected with either the War or the Revolution. Those 
two tremendous events may have accelerated development at this or that 
point ; they originated nothing. Any flower whose growth they may have 
forced was already planted. 

It follows that a thorough analysis of contemporary German literature 
is to be achieved only by a study of the past, the situation at the outbreak 
of the War in particular. As far as the drama is concerned—to-day, as 
for many years past, the favourite and most characteristic form of literary 
self-expression the Germans possess—we can represent the year 1914, or 
rather a little earlier, as the culminating point in the struggle which for 
years had taken place between Naturalism and its several rivals. In the 
years following 1889, the date of the production of Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
Vor Sonnenaufgang (Before Sunrise), it looked as if the new fashion would 
carry all before it, hold its own against every rival. And so for three or 
four years it did : Naturalism became supreme on the German stage. But 
within a year or two—if not in the theatre, at least in other branches 
of literature—the reaction against Naturalism and the materialistic 
philosophy underlying it was in progress. In 1890 came the publication 
of Stefan George’s Hymnen ; two years later Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s 
Maeterlinckian play Der Tod des Tizian (The Death of Titian). Symbolism, 
which had been exported, philosophically, from Germany, from Novalis 
and Schelling, and transformed by the imagination of Verlaine, Mallarmé 
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and Maeterlinck, had returned to its origin. In 1892 Hauptmann himself 
wrote a non-Naturalistic play, Hanneles Himmelfahrt (Hannele), fore- 
shadowing, though not actually initiating, that evolution which his own 
work was to display. 

Side by side with Naturalism and Symbolism there was Romanticism, 
typified above all, as far as the drama is concerned, by Ernst Hardt’s 
romantic Tristan-play, Tantris der Narr (Tantris the Fool), produced with 
great success in 1908. There was also the so-called “‘ neo-classic ” tendency, 
which began about 1905 as a deliberate challenge to Naturalism in the 
critical essays and neo-classic plays of Samuel Lublinski, Wilhelm 
Schmidtbonn and, chief of the school, Paul Ernst. Outside these four more 
or less well-defined groups there were several individual writers of brilliant 
achievement, in particular Arthur Schnitzler, whose sparkling comedies 
of Viennese life and intrigue began in 1893 with the series ‘‘ Anatol.”’ But 
all, whether Romantics, Symbolists, Neo-Classics, or individual writers 
whom it is unnecessary to fit into any classification—all constituted a kind 
of collective rivalry to that Naturalistic philosophy and dramatic technique 
which in the early ’nineties had seemed capable of overwhelming every- 
thing. By the outbreak of the War the tide of Naturalism had ebbed. In 
that year Hauptmann, who had in rg1o reached what one may consider 
the turning-point in his development with his famous novel Der Narr in 
Christo : Emanuel Quint (The Fool in Christ : Emmanuel Quint), produced 
a play far from Naturalistic in conception, Der Bogen des Odysseus ( Ulysses’ 
Bow), Both Hermann Sudermann and Max Halbe, once in the Naturalistic 
camp, had been drawing nearer that ideal of romantic social drama of 
which they were to become the principal exponents. From about 1908 
onwards the only important representatives of Naturalism left were Karl 
Schénherr, whose powerful drama Erde (Earth) and his realistic drama of 
Tyrolean history, Glaube und Heimat (Faith and Home)—the latter still 
performed now and then—had been produced in 1907 and 1910 respect- 
ively, and Arno Holz, whose tragedy, Sonnenfinsternis (The Sun’s Eclipse), 
a play on the same theme as Shelley’s Cencz, and one of the best Naturalistic 
plays in German literature, was written in 1908. : 

Holz was one of the pioneers of the Naturalistic movement, in poetry 
‘as well as drama, and his volume of lyrics, in the free rhythm he invented 
for himself, Das Buch der Zeit (The Book of the Age), still deserves reading. 
But in the lyric reaction came more swiftly than in drama. Detley von 
Liliencron had died in 1909; but his example was too powerful not to 
continue to exert considerable influence ; and Romanticism in poetry never 
~ succumbed to the ultra-Realists, the tradition being carried on in the poems 
of Ernst Lissauer, Borries, Freiherr von Miinchhausen and Lulu von 
Strauss and Torney. Symbolism, too, showed a remarkable virility, 
particularly in the poems of Stefan George, the ‘“ Young Prague ” school 
(headed by Rainer Maria Rilke), in Hugo Salus, in Richard Schaukal, the 
“Young Vienna” group (led by Hofmannsthal). Lyric poetry of a high 
order was up to the beginning of the War being written also by Richard 

H 
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Dehmel (most important German poet after the death of Liliencron), by 
Alfred Mombert and Max Dauthendey. But all these—with the exception 
of Dehmel, who, apart from an inclination, in choice of subject, towards 
Naturalism, cannot easily be defined—all these were of the Romantic or 
Symbolist school, and all were, moreover, of the older generation. The first 
‘“new voice” in German poetry in the two or three years preceding the 
outbreak of the War was heard when, in 1911, the young poet Franz Werfel 
published his volume of lyrics entitled Der Weltfreund (The World's 
Friend), the promise of which was amply fulfilled in 1913 with the poet's 
second volume Wir sind (We are), a collection of poems which, for all their 
indebtedness to Walt Whitman—whose influence had been felt as early as 
the ’eighties—nevertheless sounded a fresh note in German poetry, 
precursor of that dominant note, briefly characterised as “ Expressionist,” 
which is being heard to-day. 

Of the German novel there is, from the point of view of recent develop- 
ment, little to say. It is not the most important and characteristic 
channel of literary self-expression in Germany ; that position, which 
it holds in England, France and America, is occupied in Germany by 
the stage-play. It is, however, of interest to note that the Naturalist 
movement was initiated by a volume of prose-fiction, the volume of 
sketches entitled Papa Hamlet which Arno Holz and Johannes Schalf 
published in 1889. Subsequent to that date the principal representative 
of the Naturalistic novel was Georg Hirschfeld. The social novel was 
chiefly represented by Thomas Mann, whose well-known story of family 
life in Lubeck, Buddenbrooks, was published in 1901; by his brother 
Heinrich, Hermann Sudermann, Jakob Wassermann, Hermann Stehr, 
Arthur Schnitzler, whose notable work Der Weg ins Freie (The Road to the 
Open) appeared in 1908, and Bernhard Kellermann, whose novel of the 
future, Der Tunnel, describing the construction of a tunnel between Europe 
and America, had a sensational success over two continents in 1913. In the 
historical-social novel Klara Viebig, particularly with her Schlafende Heer 
(The Sleeping Army), issued in 1904, and Walter von Molo, with the 
beginnings of his monumental biographical novel of Schiller, Der Schiller- 
Roman, written and published in parts from 1912 onwards, attracted most 
attention. Of psychological novels the most important were written by 
Hermann Sudermann, Emil Strauss, Hermann Hesse and Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, with his Emanuel Quint. Exponents of the Novelle—a favourite 
form in German fiction—whose work seems likely to have permanence 
were Isolde Kurz ; Ricarda Huch—a woman writer who has also written a 
number of distinguished historical and critical works ; Gustav Meyrink, 
a novelist who translated Dickens into German but did not follow him in 
his work, meriting rather the title of ‘the German Edgar Allan Poe,” and 
Thomas Mann, with his notable series of “ Tristan” novellen, and his 
Tod in Venedig (Death in Venice), published respectively in 1903 and 1913. 
The “ popular ” novel was being written by several of the foregoing writers, 
to whom may be added Gustav Falke and the Austrian, Peter Rosegger. 
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_ Such being, as briefly as it can be sketched, the picture of German 
_ literature on the outbreak of the Great War, it remains, first, to chronicle 
a number of personal changes—German writers who passed from among 
the living in the period from 1914 to the present day ; then, finally, to 
attempt a summing-up of those principal tendencies the existence of which, 
at least in germ, has already been described. The chief writers, then, whose 
loss to German literature we have to record are Maria von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach, who died at an advanced age in 1916 (her work really ended ten 
years previously) ; Max Dauthendey, who died at Java early in the War ; 
Gustav Falke ; Peter Rosegger ; the dramatist Graf Edouard Keyserling ; 
and Frank Wedekind, who ended his stormy career in comparative peace 
in March, 1918, publishing shortly before his death a curiously serene, 
beautiful series of dramatic sketches in verse, Herakles. Since the Revolu- 
tion the death has occurred of the modest South German lyric poet, 
Cesar Flaischlen, of the dramatist Carl Hauptmann, and in February 
1920 of Richard Dehmel, who served in the War, wrote a number of 
distinguished war-poems and a notable war-diary, and left two plays to be 
published posthumously, a tragedy Der Menschenfreund (The Friend of 
Humanity), and a kind of modern morality dealing with the German 
Revolution, Die Gétterfamilie (The Family of the Gods). 

A survey of the work of German poets, dramatists and novelists who 
are still writing (the younger as well as the older) will discover four main 
tendencies—two negative, two positive. Wherever we look we can find 
_ no sign of the resurrection of Naturalism. There are “ survivals ””—Karl 
Schénherr, with his recent sordid play of a doctor’s life, Der Kampf (The 
Struggle). ‘There are also cases where the exaggeration of psychological 
methods, a too recondite symbolism, has produced a reaction to straight- 
forward realistic melodrama, the play Flamme (Flame) of the dramatist Hans 
Miller, being a noteworthy case in point. Realistic method there is, too, 
in certain of the most important war-time plays: for example, the See- 
schlacht (Sea-fight) of Reinhard Goering, who placed his scene throughout 
in the armoured turret of a German dreadnought steaming into the Battle 
of Jutland. But the content of this play is the contrary of naturalistic : 
it is mystical, symbolist, and affords no support to a belief that the days 
~of the earlier Hauptmann are to come once more among the younger men. 
Social drama continues, in the plays of Sudermann, Schnitzler and 
Hermann Bahr, but the narrow Naturalism of the early ’nineties appears 
to have passed for ever. 

It is equally true that that zestheticism which arose as a protest against 
the Naturalistic school is entirely rejected by the younger German poets 
and dramatists of to-day. For any “ art for art’s sake’ formula there is 
nothing but the greatest scorn. Even the advocates of that doctrine have 
evolved in the direction of mysticism and the most recent poems of Stefan 
George are well worth comparing with his earliest. But the spirit of 
contemporary German literature is not entirely negation. The writers of 
the younger generation, turning their backs on the two tendencies we have 
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mentioned, appear to be meeting on that broad and not easily definable 
ground called Expressionism. Eccentricities and deliberate fooling apart— 
and there is much of both in the work of many who call themselves 
“ Expressionists ”—one may characterise the fundamental purpose of the 
school as an attempt to pierce beneath the surface of things, with which 
only the Naturalists and the Impressionists concerned themselves, and 
reach the spiritual realities they are convinced may be found at the root 
of all human phenomena. This is what such a dramatist as Georg Kaiser 
has tried to do—with indifferent success, it must be confessed, although 
credit must be given to him for a bold experiment in dramatic technique— 
in his play Von Morgens bis Mitternachts (From Morn to Midnight). This is 
the note sounded in the poems of Franz Werfel, in the prose-fiction of 
Carl Sternheim, Hermann Stehr, Jakob Wassermann, whose remarkable 
novel, Christian Wahnschaffe, was last year issued in English under the 
title ‘‘ The World’s Illusion.” 

The last tendency in contemporary German literature which forces 
itself on our attention is that which may be called ‘“‘ Spenglerism.”’ The 
influence on current German thought of Oswald Spengler’s famous book 
Der Untergang des Abendlandes (The Downfall of the West) has been 
profound—profounder there can be no doubt, than would have been the 
case had Germany not lost the War and experienced the humiliation of 
defeat and revolution. For it may be noted of the German that, severely | 
objective as he may be in his pursuit of facts, he is frequently subjective 
in his interpretation of them. Thus, the War being lost, the idea that 
Western civilisation was lost also attained an enormous popularity, with 
consequences to German literature and philosophy which are as yet by 
no means exhausted. It might be thought that here at least was a case in 
which the War and Revolution were responsible for originating a definite, 
new tendency of the first importance. But a little research will dispose 
of the idea. Oswald Spengler began to think out his theory—that Western 
European civilisation was following the inevitable and proved course 
of all other civilisations, and was therefore doomed to see decay and the 
usurpation of a new culture—Spengler began to work this out as early as 
1912. He had completed his first volume—the second appeared last July— 
by 1917. Moreover, the conception of a materialistic civilisation which had 
reached its limits of development was to be found before the War— 
underlying such a popular and crude piece of fiction as Kellermann’s 
Tunnel, for instance. The conclusion is that, whatever additional influence 
the disastrous end of the War gave to Spenglerism in Germany, it did not 
initiate the line of thought which goes by that name. 

The most important example of Spengler’s influence on current litera- 
ture is Carl Sternheim’s novel Europa, a kind of partly symbolist, partly 
satirical representation of the destruction of European culture. But 
numerous other instances will be found by the reader of contemporary 
German poetry and drama. In general it may be remarked that Spenglerism 
—unless it drives writers into a kind of despair—joins its influence to that 
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of Expressionism. In other words, unless the conviction that the break-up 
_ of Western civilisation is imminent compels writers into a sort of material- 
istic cul-de-sac, paralysing effort—and cases might be cited where this has 
occurred—it will but serve to re-inforce the influence of Expressionism. 
The conviction will be held that Western culture is lost, but the moral will 
be drawn that it is necessary to search for some new culture, for there are 
spiritual realities in life, and if they cannot be descried by the eyes of a 
Western civilisation perhaps they may be found in some other way. This 
line of argument is undoubtedly responsible for a great renewal of interest 
in Germany of the past two or three years in the works of the great 
Russian writers—in particular Dostoevsky. A great Russo-German entente 
of the imagination is not the least important of the possibilities of the 


future we might venture to prophesy from an investigation of the spirit of 
German literature to-day. 
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A PAPER ON FREE VERSE 
By ROBERT BRIDGES 


HEN I was invited last term to discuss some poetical subject 

before a literary society in my old college in Oxford, it seemed 

to me that the question of “‘ Free Verse”” would suit the 

occasion ; and having well considered the matter for that 
select audience, I am now summarising my discourse as lucidly as I can 
for a wider public. 

First of all it is expedient to get rid of the word Poetry. I shall not 
discuss the difference between poetry and prose,* but merely the distinc- 
tive forms of verse and prose. The term “‘ Free Verse ”’ implies that it is 
with form that we have to deal, and not with content ; and my procedure 
will be to try to discover the meaning of the term Free Verse, and then to 
show some of the results that must follow from writing in the new or free 
manner so described or imagined. 

Though I wish to confine myself to English free verse, one cannot 
treat the subject at all without reference to French vers libre ; because in 
France the revolt against the traditional form is in its threats and promises 
very similar to our own, and the theory of it has been more intelligently 
handled and analysed there than by English critics, the best of whom 
borrow their reasonings so far as I can find from the French. I do not see 
that we have in England any definite or logical notion of free verse distinct 
from the French, nor that, as far as theory goes, there can really be any 
difference. 

. The impulse of the movement is admitted to be a widespread conviction 
that the old metrical forms and prosodies are exhausted : thus Mr. Flint, 
who is well acquainted with the French movement and has long been 
keeping us in touch with contemporary French verse, writes one sentence 
of his creed : 
That rhyme and metre are artificial and external additions to poetry, and that as 
the various changes that can be rung upon them were worked out, they grew more 
and more insipid until they have become contemptible and encumbering.t 


One could not subscribe to this formula without recasting it, but its 


exaggerations represent, as I take it, merely an emotional quality in the 
writer’s true conviction. 


*Argument with those terms sometimes takes the following form : 
Verse is poetical rhythm. 
All imaginative prose is poetical ; 
it is also rhythmical. 
Therefore all imaginative prose is verse—Free verse—Q.E.D. 


tOther World. Cadences by F. S. Flint. Poetry Bookshop, 35, Devonshire Street, 
London, W.C. Preface p. 12. 
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The word free in ‘“‘ Free Verse” means escape from something, and 
_that something is the old metrical forms and prosodies. And now, having 
cautiously taken this first step on to solid ground, we shall naturally ask 
whether, having discarded the old forms, we are to have any new forms, 
or whether “‘ freedom ”’ is merely absence of all form. And since form- 
lessness can have no place in art, and since any discussion on the nature 
of free verse implies some form in it, however critics may have failed to 
define it, we may assume that, besides the negative quality of lacking all 
the distinctions of metrical verse, there must be some positive quality 
imagined for it by which it will be distinguishable from prose. 

And besides the determination to escape from metre, there is also 
another point on which all free-versifiers agree, namely, that free verse 
must be rhythmical,* nor does anyone doubt what is meant by rhythm. 
Rhythm is, in fact, difficult to define, but it is easily felt, though the 
faculty for feeling it varies immensely. Here it is enough to say that it is 
more than mere movement in time ; it is a co-ordination of movements 
that appeals to the feelings or emotions ; and, if prose were not rhythmical, 
we should here have the differentiation of verse from prose. But good 
prose is also rhythmical, so that our question about rhythm must take 
this form, namely, whether there is any difference between the rhythms 
of verse and prose, and, if so, what that difference is. 

Now it would seem clear that the main formal difference between the 
rhythms of prose and metrical verse was due to the prosody ; and since 
that, being discarded, can no longer serve for a distinction, it will follow 
that, if there is to be any distinction between the rhythms of prose and 
free verse, it must be a more subtle affair. 

The main effectual difference between the rhythms of the old metrical 
verse and of fine prose is that in the verse you have a greater expectancy 
of the rhythm ; and that comes of the rhythms being more marked and 
predetermined and confined ; and the poet’s art was to vary the expected 
rhythm as much as he could without disagreeably baulking the expecta- 
tion. This expectancy appears in the critical attitude of the hearer towards 
the more irregular verses of a poem. In prose this sort or grade of 
expectancy was absent and even forbidden, and, however much the 
orator’s art led you to welcome the sequence of his phrases, and however 
satisfied you might be when they disclosed themselves, yet they did not 
seem predetermined.t Thus if a sentence in an old text were deleted you 
could not supply the lost rhythms in a prose passage so confidently as you 
might in a poem, where the metre prescribed certain necessities. 

It follows from this that what is verse to some hearers is prose to others ; 
and since there is no short speech-rhythm in prose which might not be 
used as a metrical rhythm or a part of some metrical system, the only 


*Rhythmical is conveniently used for eurhythmic. es 
+Dr. Blass on the Greek orators, with Aristotle and Dionysius, supplies illustration. 
of the Greek practice of hybrid forms. 
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difference would seem to be that in prose the rhythms were not evident 
or repeated ; if repeated, you would come to expect them. 

Now if we should take, on the one hand, some fine passage of English 
prose, and, on the other, some fine passage of our old metrical verse, and 
regard them as typical extremes, it is plain that between their markedly 
different rhythmical effects—one of which we recognise as prose and the 
other as verse—a wide field lies in which it is possible to construct some- 
thing that would be neither the one nor the other. And Free Verse will 
be an expatiation of some kind in this field ; and it may be claimed, as | 
think it is imagined, that such an intermediate form may combine some 
of the advantages of both systems : it might possess in some measure the 
freedom of prose and the expectancy of the old verse ; but we should be 
prepared to find that, in discarding the distinctions which perfected the 
old types, it lost their most forcible characteristics. 

A French writer, to whom I shall return, argues thus : The old poetic 
verse, he says, marches along by virtue of its common-speech units, the 
rhythm of which is chosen to enforce or vary the metrical lines. And he 
contends with Mr. Flint that the beauty of the lines lies wholly in the 
speech-rhythms ; they are the essence of the thing, and we do not need 
the metrical units, which may be regarded, almost historically, as a 
scaffolding for the building that has been erected, and, having now served 
their purpose, they may be removed and permit the rhythmic building to 
stand clear. 

This is intelligible enough : I wrote myself 

It might be possible, as it is certainly conceivable, to base the whole art of 
versification on speech-rhythm, and differentiate the prosodies secondarily by their 
various qualities of effect upon the speech. But no one has ever attempted that.* 


And now, quoting myself, I see that I had no right to say that the attempt 
had never been made, for, of course, I cannot know, though I am 
convinced that the task lies beyond our power. But it is plain that the 
establishment of speech-rhythm as the rule of free verse would, if it should 
arrive at any rules, be a first step towards such a fundamental analysis, 
and we shall now have to examine that step as the theorists have made it. 

The French critic, M. Dujardin,t whom I have quoted above, has a 
full knowledge of the subject. He writes with authority and, it seems to me, 
with common-sense, great ability, and sound logic. I shall take his analysis 
as a basis. 

(a) He assumes that one can recognise good prose when one sees it{ 


*Remarks on the fictitious quality of Milton’s syllabic verse in Milton’s Prosody. Ed. 
19ZT, PirIi. 

+Edouard Dujardin, Mercure de France. 15 Mars 1921. Les Premiers Poétes du vers libre. 

{The fact that it would be equally true to say that it is impossible to draw the line 
between prose and verse (as appears throughout this discussion) does not invalidate 
M. Dujardin’s assumption. No line can be drawn between the animal and vegetable 


kingdoms, but we do not for that reason deny the typical distinction between a lion and 
an oak tree. 
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and that it is possible to write a prose poem, i.e., to write “ poetry ” in 
_ prose. But that is not Free Verse. 

(0) He is also, in my opinion, quite right when he further asserts that 
the “ verses ” of the Bible have given rise to a unique impression which, 
having been consciously and unconsciously copied, has created a distinct 
recognisable form. And this is a hybrid ; it is not Free Verse. 

(c) He recognises the habit of introducing irregularity into the old 
metrical forms, 7.e., writing the old metres so that they do not scan. 
This, which is common in France, is the commonest kind of incompetent 
technique in English poets of whatever style at the present time. This, 
again, is not Free Verse. [Under this head would fall the “‘ vers libéré ” 
of modern French, the “‘ prose cadencée ou vers libres ” of Moliere (Mal. 
Imag.), and, I suppose, the blank verse passages in Dickens’ prose.] 

(d) And to these three I must add a fourth, a form of verse which 
perhaps is not yet recognised in French though it is common with us, 
viz., Irregular accentual verse. This is not free verse in the proper sense 
of that term, because it really conforms, or should conform, to definite 
metrical laws, which allow, indeed, of any irregularity of length in the 
line, but somewhat confine the rhythms to very various but still definite 
forms. 

M. Dujardin then describes what the elements of the new verse, 2.e., 
rhythm without metre, must logically be. 

Since the elements of the new verse can no longer be the syllabic feet 
of the metrical system, they must (he says) be the rhythmic sense-units 
which are in revolt against them ; and so 

(1) A line of free verse is a grammatical unit or unity made of accentual 
verbal units combining to a rhythmical import, complete in itself and 
sufficient in itself. 

(2) The line may be various in length and of any length, only not too 
long. 

(3) The line is absolutely indifferent to syllabic numeration or con- 
struction apart from its own propriety of sense and pleasant movement. 

(4) And, being free from all metrical obligations, such as cesura, 
hiatus, etc., these and all other artifices proper to metrical prosodies are 
forbidden to it. 

The above statement does not seem to me to be open to objection ; it 
is a competent description of the trend of experiments, justifying their 
successes and discriminating their inconsistencies and errors. We may 
provisionally accept it with confidence : but M. Dujardin leaves us after 
all with no other distinction made between prose and free verse, but this, 
namely, that free verse is made up of short sections or lines which are 
in themselves accentual and grammatical unities ; and it is in this descrip- 
tion, which does not fit prose, that we must look to find the distinctive 
positive quality of free verse. 

The independent formal existence of prose is not denied on any hand. 


Mr. Flint, with whose opinions I hold much in common, and who appears 
I 
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here to be at one with M. Dujardin, distinguishes ‘“ prose’’ from 
“‘cadenced prose,” and seems to imply that all “ cadenced prose” is 
free verse ; thus he says “‘ Cadence should not be printed as prose,” and, 
as I read him, he notes this undefined term “‘ cadenced” to be the 
distinction between prose and verse. That, or any other term, would be 
useful and serve for a name if it were so defined as to distinguish the 
prose rhythms which, without damage, can be represented in short 
sections, from those which cannot ; and I should no doubt agree with 
Mr. Flint ; he has not, however, made this distinction clear, and it is the 
very point at issue, the positive definition which we are seeking. And if 
distinction exist it should be easy to demonstrate it by quoting a specimen 
of good prose and exposing the characteristics ; any passage of fine prose 
should serve. I take one from Bacon : 

As if there were sought in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a searching 
and restless spirit; or a terrace for a wandering and variable mind to walk up 
and down with a fair prospect; or a tower of state for a proud mind to raise 
itself upon ; or a fort or commanding ground for strife and contention ; or a shop 
for profit or sale; and not a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator and the 
relief of man’s estate. 

Or, again, this : 

We see in Needleworks and Embroideries, it is more pleasant to have a lively 
work upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work 
upon a lightsome ground. Judge therefore of the pleasure of the Heart, by the 
pleasure of the Eye. 

I assert of these passages that they cannot be printed in short sections 
as free verse without damage and absurdity. Let the reader try his hand 
on them. 

And certainly much well-written free verse, in which the lines are of 
varying length and rhythm, is not good prose; however irregular the 
lines be, they are conscious of their length ; they pose with a sort of 
independence and self-sufficience : and where the verse is most successful 
its cadences provoke too much of the expectancy of verse to appear so 
wholly free from restraint as the best prose can: and it is right enough 
to call it verse rather than prose. And if it is quite satisfactory—as in short 
poems it very well may be—it is so by virtue of the poet’s sensibility to 
rhythmical form, and by his mastery of it ; and he will so combine his 
rhythms that they do create expectancy as they proceed. Indeed, I do not 
doubt that a free verse poet would regard the pleasure which accompanies 
this satisfied expectancy as a note of his success. 

Now in so far as this free verse (or cadenced prose) actually creates this 
expectancy, its rhythms can no doubt be analysed and reduced to rule. 
What generally satisfies the ear does so by some principle or law ; and the 
simplest, the commonest, and most pervading conditions will soon be 
recognised ; and they would be the simplest elements of any possible 
reduction of all verse-rhythms to one system. The writer of free verse 
cannot escape from this ; indeed, his rejection of metre is based on the 
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recognition of rhythms : he claims for them that they are the fundamental 
_ overruling things. He has cast off his visible chains but has not escaped 
ito liberty. If he is a law unto himself, he is so only by unconscious 
obligation to a wider law to which he has appealed. 

And he may be willing to recognise this ; but then comes the unavoidable 
consideration, of what nature are these effects which he is aiming at, 
and on which he relies ? That he can rely on them implies that they are 
what other ears are prepared to accept, and such effects can only be the 
primary movements of rhythm upon which all verse has always depended, 
and which, on his own assumption, poets have elaborated into th 
perfected metrical forms which he repudiates. i 

If ever he become conscious of this, then the purity of his art must 
appear to him as a sort of protestantism, hampered by negative prescrip- 
tions and tabulated prejudices : he will be constantly engaged in deliber- 
ately avoiding reminiscences and in disguising essential similarities : and 
_ a great deal of “ free verse ”’ has been easily analysed into the disguise of 
old forms. 

It is open to the advocate of free verse to object to all this—he may 
repudiate expectancy and say that it is one of the things that he wishes 
to be rid of, and that it will not be present in free verse. On my own 
showing it would be a subtle and hidden quality, but none the less, I doubt 
not of its cause or effect, and I believe that it 1s the force which will hold 
his free verse together and distinguish it from prose, and I think that 
free verse is good and theoretically defensible only in so far as it can 
create expectancy without the old metrical devices. If it fail to effect this, 
it seems to me but a broken, jerky sort of bad prose ; and the old fluent 
prose needs not me nor anyone else to defend it from those who would 
cut it to pieces and call its fragments verse. 

But whether or no a free-versifier repudiate expectancy, he must 
renounce certain other advantages of the metrical system, the value of 
which is so great that it is difficult to believe that they can have been duly 
appreciated by the men who would cast them contemptuously away. 

I will describe as briefly as I can a few of the adverse conditions which 
must result from rejecting the metrical systems, and for clearness sake 
will name four of them thus : 

(1) Loss of carrying power. 

(2) Self-consciousness. 

(3) Sameness of line structure. 

(4) Indetermination of subsidiary “ accent.”’ 


(1) Loss of Carrying Power 
Almost all the power that great poets like Homer and Dante have of 
poetising whatever they may handle is due to their fixed prosodies. If this 
should be doubted, suppose the experiment of rewriting their poems so 
that they did not scan. It would, of course, be mere destruction, and 
observe, destruction not only of the great immortal lines where the 
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magical concurrence of high diction with metrical form stands out in a 
clear configuration of beauty that makes them unforgettable and has 
enshrined them among the treasures of every cultured mind—but the 
mortar also between the stones, which is now hardly distinguishable from 
them, would perish and rot away, and would no longer serve to hold the 
fabric together. A single example will be sufficient : Dante, who was careful 
to open his cantos effectively, does not scruple to begin the third canto 
of the Purgatory with a piece of narrative business that Cary, who had no 
metric skill, represents in his translation by this flat and awkward line : 


Them sudden flight had scatter’d o’er the plain. 
But the Italian is : 


Avvegnaché la subitana fuga 
Dispergesse color per Ja campagna. 


And one might almost say that the Commedia does not contain lines of 
greater dignity. The diction, rhythm, and sonority are carried by the 
versification without a trace of pomposity or affectation ; and, deprived 
of that resource, free verse must be full of disconsolate patches, for it has 
no corresponding machinery to carry the subordinate matter. 


(2) Self-consciousness 


It seems very clear to me that free verse as defined cannot be written 
without the appearance of self-consciousness. 

The conditions are these: Each line or phrase has (ex hypothest) to 
show convincing propriety of diction and rhythm, together with other 
proprieties of relative length, sonority and poetic value. Now this is 
frankly impossible ; what may conceivably be done in Gaelic, Hindustan1 
or the language of the Pacific Islanders I do not know ; but English was 
not made for it and cannot do it. The writer of free verse confronted by 
a thousand obstacles will, in a poem of any length, whenever his matter 
lacks poetic content, be at his wits end to devise something passable ; 
and his readers or hearers, if they be intelligent, will observe him with 
amusement, and he himself, being presumably intelligent, will be uncom- 
fortably aware of the situation ; for while pretending honest esthetic 
rightness he will know that he is only providing ingenious makeshifts 
which he would have been glad to avoid. 

The happy and not too rare gift of believing that whatever you choose 
to say must be worth saying, can indeed save a man from self-conscious- 
ness and set his work beneath criticism. 

Now this situation is created by free verse ; the old metrical system 
was designed to obviate it, for therein the poet did not choose his form 
to suit every special turn and item of his matter, but adapted his matter 
to the exigencies of a prescribed form ; and in doing this he found a 
further reward, because the changes of his matter provoked and justified 
all the varieties of rhythm that his metre allowed, so that their desirable 
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irregularities cdme spontaneously, and his metrical form (as we saw in 
the last section) harmonising whatever he had to deal with, offered him 
endless opportunities for unexpected beauties. The metre was like a rich 
state-uniform, robed in which any man will feel equally at ease, whether 


walking in the gaze of a vulgar crowd or sustaining the delicate dignity 
of a court ceremony. 


(3) Sameness of Grammatical Line 


The identification of the line unit with the grammatical unit must 
limit the varieties of line-structure. 

This feature of the free verse is not unlike the common-sense attempt 
of many modern song-writers to identify their musical phrase with the 
speech-rhythm of the words. 

I have made no examination of the practice of writers in this respect, 
and shall only be theorising in the following remarks. 

The grammatical forms of sentences in English are few, and must 
repeat themselves again and again ; and each form has its proper and 
natural inflexion of voice which however overlaid will impose its typical 
intonation on the sentence. Now if the grammatical forms are made 
coincident with the lines of the verse, they must impose the recurrence 
of their similar intonations upon the lines. 

It would be easy to quote some passage of free verse which exhibited 
this kind of monotony, but it would be unfair because it could be matched 
by similar examples from metrical poems. Indeed, the best metrical poetry 
respects the grammar so strictly that much of it complies fully with 
M. Dujardin’s rule, and might be quoted as typical free verse, were it 
not for the negative rule that forbids its metre. Moreover, monotony of 
this kind is often agreeable in itself and sought for its special effect. 
None the less one of the difficulties in writing good verse of any kind is 
to escape from the tyranny of these recurrent speech-forms, and the 
restriction imposed by the rules of free verse must make that difficulty 
immeasurably greater. 

Since the aim and boast of free verse is that it will attain spontaneity 
and variety, I wonder at myself finding it in danger of self-consciousness 
and monotony of form. 


(4) Indetermination of Subsidiary Accent 


Metrical verse has the power of determining and relating the sub- 
-ordinate or ambiguous accentuations in a rhythmical phrase ; and the 
essential value of this resource seems to have been disregarded by the 
advocates of free verse. ; 

A poem in metre has a predetermined organic normal scheme for its 
lines, and whatever their varieties of rhythm no line can be constructed 
without reference to its form ; hence the same syllabic rhythms acquire 
different values according to their place in the line. 
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The infinite and indefinable delicacy of this power over the hidden 
possibilities of speech is what most invites and rewards the artist in his 
technique, as the ignorance, neglect or abuse of it makes the chief badness 
of bad work. Its subtleties mock illustration, but demonstration can be 
simple and even commonplace. 

The second book of Paradise Lost opens thus : 


High on a Throne of royal state, which far 
Outshon the wealth of Ormus and of Ind. 


These are two lines of blank verse, but they can be written as two lines 
of free verse thus : 


High on a Throne of royal state, 
Which far outshon the wealth of Ormus and of Ind. 


Now in writing and reading them thus, the value of the word far is lost : 
it is seen that the word cannot in itself determine for itself any special 
value ; in the free verse it is flat and dull, and one does not know what 
to do with it, for if it be unaccented it is useless, and if accented it is 
foolish ; indeed, no accentuation can restore to it what it has lost : it is 
difficult to analyse exactly what that is, but the sufficient account of it is 
that at the end of the blank verse line the word obtains, by virtue of that 
place, such a sensitive value as can make a beauty of it. 

This one example is enough to show what is intended in this section, 
but another will lead further, and the passage which I quoted in my 
Milton’s Prosody, to exhibit how he broke up his lines, will serve well. 
In Par. Lost III, 37 seq. : 


Then feed on thoughts, that voluntarie move 
Harmonious numbers, as the wakeful Bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest Covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal Note. Thus with the Year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn. 


These lines are greatly admired ; a critic would hardly accuse them of 
prosaic or dull diction, but now set them out as free verse : 


Then feed on Thoughts, 
That voluntary move harmonious numbers ; 
As the wakeful Bird sings darkling, 
And in shadiest Covert hid 
tunes her nocturnal note. 
Thus with the Year seasons return, 
But not to me returns Day, 
Or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn. 


The very diction of the verses has suffered terribly : I doubt if I should 
have seen any merit in them had I read them thus in the free verse of a 
contemporary poet. 
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If this be so (and the reader must judge for himself) it follows that 
diction in free verse will needs be far more exacting than the diction of 
metrical verse. It must be more beautiful in itself because it has relin- 
quished the technique of one of the main sources of its beauty. 

A free-versifier may welcome this situation, and say that his poetry will 
be the better for excluding phrases that are in themselves so little beautiful 
that they must borrow adventitious beauty from mechanical devices. Well 
and good—if he can justify himself ; but language is refractory, and all 
technique in Art consists in expert devices for the mastering of obstinate 
material. 

If free verse must of its nature be more beautiful than metrical verse, 
let us rejoice and wait patiently. It is a case of solvitur ambulando, perhaps 
one should say volando or volitando. 

I have myself made so many experiments that I cannot be suspected 
of wishing to discourage others. No art can flourish that is not alive and 
growing, and it can only grow by invention of new methods or by dis- 
covery of new material. In the Art of English verse my own work has led 
me to think that there is a wide field for exploration in the metrical 
prosody, and that in carrying on Milton’s inventions in the syllabic verse 
there is better hope of successful progress than in the technique of free 
verse as I understand it. 
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MAURICE BARRES 


By CYRIL FALLS 


I 


T is somewhat rash for an Englishman to declare that M. Maurice 

Barrés is the chief literary force in France to-day. When dealing with 

French literature the most painstaking English critics have been 

inclined to believe they were illumining the problems of to-day, 
when, in fact, it has been on yesterday or the day before that they have 
fixed the beam of their searchlight. But with regard to M. Barrés there 
seems small possibility of mistake. It is not alone that the camp of his 
followers is huge and enthusiastic. In the camp of the enemy other names 
are received with contempt or derision or hatred ; his never. There is a 
pause, a shrug, and the argument continues in effect, on a deprecatory 
note : ‘‘ Admettons que c’est un homme considerable, maits——”’ And the 
leaven of his influence is seen at work in most of the younger writers of 
note, from the late Charles Péguy and M. Claudel downward. It would 
have appeared natural if, after the war, when so many things began anew, 
a successor had been found. But M. Barrés appears to have re-established 
his old dictatorship, and that without producing any work the equal of 
his former best. 

It is at first sight curious that this well-founded glory—for his position 
has been almost as high as it is to-day for some twenty years—should 
have had so little reflection on this side of the Channel. English people 
read with avidity the three veteran gods of the roman, MM. Anatole 
France, Pierre Loti, Paul Bourget, and have interested themselves in some 
of the younger men. But the problem of Maurice Barrés is more compli- 
cated than that of any of these. In the first place, there is in all his work 
a didactic element ; which element he has in subsequent editions of his 
earlier books emphasised and underlined by means of notes and intro- 
ductions, in a fashion that shows how seriously he takes himself in the 
role of guide. In the second place, the lessons that he teaches cover a very 
wide span of thought and action, and appear in themselves, as he goes 
forward and develops, highly contradictory. To the foreigner striving to 
take a bird’s-eye view of his position, to find a general formula for his 
doctrine, there is something bewildering in the spectacle of this young 
and delicate amateur of sensations hurling himself into the bitterest party 
quarrels, the three great ‘ Affairs’ of Boulanger, Panama, and Dreyfus, 
and fighting in them with a ferocity that in England no internal conflict 
of modern times has awakened. Not less puzzling has it been to see the 
“‘ famous individualist ” grow into the apostle of national solidarity ; the 
youth who cried out, “ Ah, the dead, they poison us!” become the 
preacher of the mystic doctrine of “ the soil and the dead,” of the unity 
of living and dead, of present and past, in the idea of a nation. 
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__A very happy attempt to arrive at a general formula is that with which 
M. Thibaudet concludes his elaborate study of M. Barrés published last 
year.* Recalling the latter’s quotation in his speech at the funeral of Paul 
Derouléde, ‘“‘ Si vous avez vu un homme un, vous avez vu une grande 
chose,” he dwells on the contrast between the two friends, the one so 
simple, the other so complex. But, he insists, M. Barrés also is “un 
homme un,” not a unity ready-found, but a unity which has to seek and 
find itself. In the seeking and in the finding M. Barrés has given a 
generation, a French epoch, the true idea of an equilibrium between 
culture and life. That definition of his work, at least, I find it beyond me 
to better. Taking it as motto, I shall strive to follow its development 
through the varying stages of his literary career. 

The roots of M. Barrés are set very deep in French soil. He has read 
his Shakespeare and his Dante, and he has read his German philosophers. 
But the only foreign writer who would appear to have influenced him 
strongly is Goethe. For the rest, he is the spiritual child of Rousseau,t 
the inspiration of his earliest books ; of Chateaubriand and Lamartine, 
who must have pointed the way to the combination of literary and public 
life ; of Michelet ; of Taine, whose philosophy fascinated him when he 
came as a young man to Paris ; of Renan. He has been claimed as both 
Classicist and Romanticist. In truth, his cast of mind is wholly romantic in 
the fullest sense of the term, but his earlier books at least had a classical 
completeness and compactness of form. In this respect, his influence has 
been as important as from the philosophical point of view. He began to 
write in a world dominated by the naturalist school. Beneath the Eyes of 
the Barbarians was an essay in classicism, and its symbolical significance 
was not a little obscure. For six weeks, he has told us, scarce a copy was 
sold. And when we look at the novels that were popular at the moment 
and then turn to this delicate, flower-decked, dreamily-sensuous parable 
We are not astonished. It might have been six years but for M. Paul 
Bourget. M. Bourget had three qualities very valuable where M. Barrés was 
concerned ; he was, though young still himself, winning high fame with 
another species of revolt from the stuff of the naturalists, the “ psycho- 
logical’ novel ; he was an acute and discerning critic, and he was a 
kind and generous friend. With one short review he made a name for 
M. Barrés. M. Barrés needed no further assistance from any man. ‘Those 
three “‘ idealistic romances,” published under the general title of Le Culte 
du Moi, had in their form an extraordinary effect on French literature. 
M. Maurras declared that if naturalism and other forms of degenerate 
romanticism had been stamped out, it was to Barrés and Barrés alone that 
the triumph was due. Well, naturalism was not killed, for there have been 
signs that it is about to raise its battered head again, and even had it been 


* La Vie de Maurice Barrés. By Albert Thibaudet. (Nouvelle Revue Frangaise.) 
+ My Jean-Jacques, the man in all the world whom I have loved best, and celebrated 


under twenty pseudonyms ; my other self ! (The Garden of Berenice.) 
K 
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killed there were a few others, not excluding M. Maurras himself, who 
would have deserved some of the credit. But in the liberation of the 
French novel from a burden that was becoming detestable M. Barrés had 
certainly a greater hand than any other man. 

The style of M. Barrés is curiously variable, changing, as it were, with 
the rise and fall of the emotions that inspire his work. The contrast 
between passages in an early work, let us say, Beneath the Eyes of the 
Barbarians, in one of the political novels such as The Summons to the 
Soldier, and in a later study like The Great Sadness of the Churches of 
France, is as great as that between the subject-matter of those books. 
The first are delicately chiseled and tinted, a little after the manner of a 
medizval fairy-tale. The second are passionate, with the passion of the 
Bible, of Michelet, and of the Chamber of Deputies! The third afford 
some of the most perfect examples of lyrical prose to be found in French 
literature. But within the confines of a single book, even, the differences 
are almost startling. In certain passages, wherein, it would seem, he 
desires to draw swiftly through his fingers the thread of his narrative, he 
becomes terse, abrupt, almost pedestrian ; but if pedestrian, then a very 
well-balanced walker of the highway. Turn the page, and on a sudden you 
find him astride the steed of his fancies and soaring to the skies. ‘These 
contrasts are nowhere better exemplified than in The Hill of Inspiration, 
perhaps his masterpiece. And they accord very well with the method of 
all his later books, which consists in seeking out the traditions of things 
humble in themselves, the roots which they have embedded in the soil of 
history. ‘1 surprised poetry,” he proclaims with just pride, “at the 
moment when it was rising like a haze from the solid earth of reality.” 
Such discovery is well typified by the sudden ascent from a swift, straight- 
forward narrative to heights of eloquence and beauty whereon he stands 
above all the writers of our time. 

These few lines on the form and the style of M. Barrés are all that is 
necessary by way of preface to a consideration of his matter, in the course 
of which the qualities of the two former will be constantly depicted. 


II 


Qualis artifex pereo ! was the title under which The Garden of Berenice 
was first announced, altered, the author declared later, because he feared 
that the ladies of his acquaintance might not understand it. The phrase 
had a particular meaning as regards that particular book, expressing the 
grief of the man who finds he cannot create a new Moi but by slaying that 
of yesterday. It might, however, be written at the end of his whole early 
period. Qualis artifex pereo ! Of what an artist in emotions do I make an 
end ! After The Garden of Berenice one last tribute was to be paid to the 
artist in emotion and the prophet of individualism in The Enemy of the 
Laws. In a few years the nationalist historian of The Romance of the 
National Energy was to be born. The Barrés of the later books is indeed 
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linked by strong chains to the old Barrés, just as in the earlier books 
there are not wanting seeds of the Barrés that was to be. But the pro- 
portions that make up the philosophical dish have changed. He has him- 
self given one reason for the change in the suggestion that the early lessons 
he had to teach were lessons for the young man. Naturally, being very 
young himself, he did not say so at the time. No young seer addresses 
his own generation only ! his message is for all the world and all eternity. 
The theme of the triology was, as the general title proclaims, the culture 
of the Ego. We are happiest or at least truest to ourselves when “ keyed 
up ”’ ; the pleasure of being keyed up is increased by self-analysis ; there- 
fore let us feel as keenly as possible and at the same time examine our 
sensations. ‘‘ Paradise consists in being keen-sighted and feverish.” And 
let us purify those sensations by being on our guard against the inroads 
of the Barbarians, the holders of preconceived opinion. But the young 
man cannot dwell for ever in his ivory tower. Already in The Garden of 
Berenice he has gone forth and come in contact with the people ; and the 
political election which is a shadowy background to that book is a herald 
of the new ideas that were to appear. 

They appear in the new triology The Romance of the National Energy, 
wherein a variety of themes are represented by the young déracinés who 
flock to Paris from the lycée of Nancy. Briefly, however, it may be said 
that the foundations of the new creed which he preaches are local 
traditionalism and national solidarity. Naturally, it 1s te Lorraine he 
goes to exemplify their struggles against centralisation and bureaucracy, 
though he pays a tribute to the work of Mistral in his native Provence. 
And when, turning away from the hell-broth of politics, he seeks new 
fields, it is to the lost provinces he goes again, in The Bastions of the East. 
The Barbarians against whom the Ego has to be guarded, they are now 
personified. The French Ego, the fine flower of French civilisation, is 
to be preserved from the mechanicians across the Rhine. There, at least, 
is a strong link between the books of the ’nineties and those of the new 
century. 

The above is a brief résumé of the thought of M. Barrés. Let us now 
examine more closely its progress and the books in which its development 
can be traced. 

Beneath the Eye of the Barbarians represents the struggle for existence 
of the Ego; A Free Man its perfectionment ; The Garden of Berenice its 
contact with the soul of the people. In the first book there 1s no plot ; it 
is purely a roman cérébrale, a number of “ stages in sensibility ’’ recounted 
in a fashion that gave some early readers trouble to discover their sym- 
bolical significance. The sympathies of M. Barrés appear to be with the 
Parnassian poets, but it was as a writer of symbolist prose, and very 
“‘ poetical ” prose at that, that he made his beginning. ‘he young man 
has a series of adventures. He meets first the ‘‘ Bonhomme Systeme,” from 
whose lips he receives the lessons we all learn from our elders. He enjoys 
his ‘“‘ Premieres Tendresses,’’ which are no more than a kiss upon a mirror. 
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He dreams ; and in his dream Athéné, the pure embodiment of the Mot, 
is besieged in her sacred tower by the Barbarians. The whole is a conflict 
between the Ego and the Barbarians who would crush it beneath their 
heavy feet—a struggle for existence. Hear them cry without : 


‘We are the Barbarians,” they shout, arm linked with arm. “ We are the 
convinced. To everything we have given its name ; we know when laughter befits 
and when seriousness. . . . We have created the notion of ridicule (against those 
who are different) and the type of good fellow (so admirable is the depth of our 
spirit).” 


In such a passage the kinship of the young Barrés with the Bergson 
of some years later is plain. 

One of the means for the perfectionment of the Moz was travel, and in 
A Free Man Philip* goes to Italy. There, in Milan, “‘ before the smile 
of Vinci the Moi receives its higher education.” In Milan he refines his 
conception of the Barbarians, in Lorraine his conception of the Mot. 
And already we hear, as drums afar, the first murmur of the voice of the 
national prophet. 

The Garden of Berenice is in some respects the most remarkable book, 
as a work of art at least, that its author has written. Though the way had 
been prepared by the two others of the triology, this one aroused the 
critics to a startled admiration. It is indeed an extraordinary tour-de-force. 
It has its plot, its surface theme, which is by no means without importance, 
and then, below the surface, its symbolical theme. Berenice is at once a 
vicious and fascinating girl, the feminine element in the soul, and the 
unconscious spirit that moves the people, whose suffrage Philip is seeking. 
Charles Martin is his political opponent, a definite and living character, 
and at the same time the shadowy Adversary, the perfect type of the 
Barbarian. The afternoon passed by Philip on the tower Constance at 
Aigues-Mortes, “ having on his right Berenice and on his left the 
Adversary ” is an epitome of the whole book. The Garden of Berenice is, 
says the author in the preface, ““ a commentary upon the efforts of Philip 
to reconcile the practices of the interior life with the necessities of a life 
of action.” It was written, just after a political campaign, “‘ for the in- 
struction of certain readers who did not quite understand that a deep 
sympathy for the oppressed was the logical development of antipathy 
to the Barbarians, and of the culte du Mot.”’ 

Symbolism and that flavour of the fin de siécle, as where Philip cries 
to Berenice, “ Tu dois étre mélancholique ! ”’ recalling to us the Baudelaire 
of “ Sozs belle et sois triste,” pass with the conclusion of this triology. 
It is to have a pendant in The Enemy of the Laws, but here the note is 
changed to reasoning. André Maltére, the new hero, is a Philip carried 
to logical extreme, pinning down in the show-cases of metaphysics the 
butterfly theories that have floated so gaily about the other in the Garden 


* The name appears only in The Garden of Berenice. Till then the young man has been 
anonymous. 
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of Berenice. Rather than a novel, the book is a study in the effect of the 
reformers on three typical personages of our day—or at least of the 
‘nineties—a young socialist professor; a girl, Claire Pichon-Picard, 
brought up according to the most advanced methods of the time, a blue- 
_ stocking, let us say ; and a Russian princess, a young lady of great sensi- 
bility and sensuality, with whom taste takes the place of a moral code. 
André and Claire examine together the French socialists Fourrier and 
Saint-Simon, for both of whom M. Barrés has always had a weakness 
which shows that he is in many respects “‘/’homme de la révolution.” They 
turn to the German Jews Lassalle and Marx, and pay tribute to the fantasy 
of Ludwig IT. of Bavaria. André and the Princess Marina at Venice indulge 
alike their sensibility and their sensuality. The dogs, Velu I and Velu II, 
take the place of the donkey of Berenice, the spirit of the humble. The 
end finds all three, with a flock of children and a whole battalion of Velus 
in a Utopian dwelling enclosed by high hedges, a “‘ laboratory of sensi- 
bility.” 

Here, in an atmosphere washed clean of all dead ideas, are formed young people 
who, inhaling only that which is alive, will become founts of that new sensibility 
which the new complexion of the world demands. 

A curious little book that, read for the first time with distaste, is one 
of those for which my hand most commonly reaches to-day in moments 
of ennui. It appeared as a feuilleton in the Echo de Paris, which arouses 
reflection on the divergences between French and English daily journalism. 
As easily imagine The Fgoist a feuilleton in the Daily Mail ! 

It is less a step on the road of development than a straying to view a 
vista from a bye-path. At any rate, with it and The Garden of Berenice is 
closed the epoch of individual idealism. M. Barrés was not to remain 
a man of one idea. The calls of nationalism, which had long ago driven 
him into political life—he was now Boulangist deputy for Nancy—made 
themselves felt in the domain of literature also. He cuts himself off here : 
Qualis artifex pereo ! A number of admirers remained to weep about the 
bier, but a great host of new ones sprang up to welcome and go forward 
with the new prophet that rose pheenix-like from the ashes. 


III. 


The Romance of the National Energy is divided into three volumes : 
The Uprooted, The Summons to the Soldier, Their Faces. ‘They may be 
roughly classed as the search for an ideal, the battle for an ideal, revenge 
for an ideal shattered. Regarded as novels, their excellence is in descending 
scale. Their Faces has high merits, but it has almost ceased to be a novel 
and become a very vivid history, handled after the fashion of a Michelet 
or a Lamartine. 

The Uprooted is the most elaborate of all its author’s works, the book, 
one would imagine, which of all cost him most trouble to write. So many 
of the rest are quasi-essays, peopled with characters who represent 
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emotions or types rather than personalities, that this is remarkable as 
showing that he can, if he will, handle a great crowded stage of living 
creatures such as frames the novels of Balzac. In The Enemy of the Laws 
he had sketched an idealistic scheme of education, which was to be 
clarified later in the charming booklet Les Amitiés frangaises, written for 
his son. The Uprooted opens with a sketch of the actual system, as ex- 
emplified in the teaching of a particularly brilliant exponent, Bouteiller. 
In passing, it may be said that Bouteiller is an actual personage, and that 
he appears both under that and his true name. Readers of The New 
Machiavelli may recall a similar device. Bouteiller “ uproots”’ his 
adolescent pupils, tears them away from their native traditions and soil, 
and plunges them into the realm of abstract reason. He himself has no 
such roots. The whole record is tendencious, often, we feel, grossly un- 
fair, yet sufficiently striking. The man who wrote Beneath the Eyes of the 
Barbarians at four-and-twenty might well attack a system which had 
found no good in him. 

Bouteiller goes to Paris, and there go also seven of his pupils, Sturel, 
Roemerspacher, Galland de St. Phlin, Suret-Lefort, Renaudin, Mouchefrin, 
and Racadot. Bouteiller is subsidised by the directors of the Panama 
Company, and becomes a member of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
youths fare variously. Mouchefrin, Renaudin and Racadot go to the bad, 
the last-named being executed for murder. The other four, young men 
of family, at least avoid sinking in the Parisian whirlpool, though it is 
only the opportunist Suret-Lefort, the one among them who has learned 
aright the lessons of Bouteiller, who makes a great figure. In all the 
four, perhaps in ali the seven, there is, we may surmise, something of 
M. Barrés himself, but it is Sturel, the dreamy, the passionate, the 
enthusiastic, on whom he lavishes his care and affection, whom he em- 
ploys as the peg whereon to hang so much autobiographical detail. 
Sturel, indeed, the lover of Astiné, the beautiful and tragic Armenian, 
and Thérése de Nelles, who ends as Thérése Roemerspacher, the romantic 
in politics, is the héros barrésien, the up-to-date version of René and 
Adolphe, and of that other hero whom Lamartine created in his own 
person. In him above all M. Barrés proclaims his lineage, and himself 
a last link in the great romantic chain. And Galland de St. Phlin, 
who returns to Lorraine to fortify himself in her traditions, living the 
life of a small country gentleman, he is what his creator, in some moods at 
least, most often has desired to become. 

The Summons to the Soldier is a less finished study, but for excitement 
and dramatic effect superior. Sturel becomes one of the lieutenants of 
General Boulanger, fighting his battles in the Chamber, in the press, and 
on the platform as M. Barrés fought them as a man of eight-and-twenty. 
He has found his ideal, the quickening of a national conscience under a 
leader who will free it from the dead hand of parliamentarianism. 
Boulanger and his cause are of course idealised almost beyond the recog- 
nition of modern eyes, and Bouteiller is become a more finished and more 
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formidable Charles Martin, the Adversary personified, who is never 
seen but from that angle. The inconsistencies of the book cry aloud. No 
sound evidence, however, has been adduced to support the charges of 
insincerity that have been brought against the writer, or the suggestion 
that he used Boulanger merely as a foil to exploit his Moi, a flint whereon 
to kindle his sensibility. On the contrary, that he loved the man and that 
his love exaggerated his greatness, though it did not hide his weaknesses, 
iS apparent to every honest reader. The final struggle, the dwindling 
band of the faithful toiling feverishly for their stricken leader, who nurses 
his dying mistress while one by one his chances slip away, has an in- 
tensity and a passion that raise it to the realm of pure tragedy 

Their Faces is a history of revenge and black hatred. There is in M. 
Barres, the Barrés of Blood, Luxury and Death, and of Greco, or the Secret 
of Toledo, a vein of that sombre cruelty which is popularly associated 
with the Spanish temperament. Sturel, when asked by Suret-Lefort 
why he seeks to destroy the parliamentarians by accumulating evidence 
of their bribery by the Panama Company, replies : “‘ To avenge Boulanger.” 
Not, it will be noted, to strike a blow for justice, to purify the country 
of corruption! That is throughout the tone of the book. What savage 
delight in the picture of the Baron de Reinach, “that hog of the 
boulevards,” rushing from place to place, realising himself the victim 
designed to save corrupters and corrupted, imploring here, threatening 
there, there offering an enormous bribe! It is not without a shudder 
that we can read, after all these years, the pitiless record of the last 
phase. 


All the evening he rushed about in these dark places like a poisoned rat behind 
the panelling. How sinister was the reception at every issue which he sought in 
his fever! Fiercer, perhaps, than his enemies, his accomplices, suspecting or 
dreading his denunciations, watched for the chance to knock him out with a 
single blow. .. . 


The Baron reached home at ten p.m., without having dined, livid from his 
chase through this sewer. He battled still, but without method and with the 
confusion of a man who is lost. He was only treading water now. Friends and 
enemies had come together to drown him. In such fashion a band of house- 
breakers makes an end of the wounded accomplice who can no longer escape the 
police. 


“Tl ne faisait plus que nager en chien!” Only those who have seen 
a man at the point of drowning can realise the horror of such a phrase 
applied to a wretch who had the arsenic in his pocket with which he was 
to end his miserable life. And in that extraordinary chapter called The 
Accuser, where Jules Delahaye in the tribune, without uttering a name, 
but looking directly at man after man to whom he referred, declared 
that this had had so many thousands for his paper, this so many thousands 
as a mere crude bribe, and this minister so many tens of thousands for 
secret ‘‘ Republican ” funds, the ally of this successful matador watched 
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with pleasure the agony of the bull as the darts were planted home. He 
delights in the terror stamped on their “ greenish ”’ faces. 


An honourable member had a sort of epileptic fit and barked like a dog... . 
Two of these gentry wept. The honourable M. Boissy d’Anglas played the jaguar 
and his long-drawn howls struck panic into the Chamber, what time he, crouching 
forward in his place, sought among his colleagues of the Right a prey wherein 
to plunge his claws. One of the questors, the honourable M. Guillamou, crazy 
with rage, was stopped from rushing upon Delahaye with intent to strangle him. 


Well, Reinach is driven to suicide, Baihaut condemned to imprison- 
ment, others, including an ex-premier, brought to public disgrace, but 
in the main the campaign fails. The book ends on a note of disillusion, 
when Bouteiller, who has been stabbed in the back and supplanted in 
his own party by Suret-Lefort, wandering alone at Versailles, encounters 
Sturel, his former pupil, wandering alone with his own sorrows. It is 
then and then only that justice is done to Bouteiller, the man of order, 
and his not ignoble ideals. 

I have said that Sturel is of the race of the romantics, and it is perhaps 
fitting here to glance, before turning to the series of books dealing with 
Alsace-Lorraine, at those wherein he expresses the artistic faith that is 
in him, Travels in Sparta, Amori et Dolort Sacrum, The Death of Venice. 
M. Barrés visits Venice somewhat in the spirit of the Princess Marina 
and Velu. 


“‘ T am like Velu,” she said. “‘ Put him face to face with one of Raphael’s Virgins 
and he will lick her to find out what sort of paste she is made of. What we do 
understand is a fine piece of furniture ; we like to lie down on it. And I understand 
fine fruits.” 


M. Barrés understands choice fruits also, the fruits of the tree of romance. 
He dreams of them in his black gondola. Goethe, Byron, Chateaubriand, 
Musset, all the line of the Romantics, down to Taine, his own master, 
who have loved Venice and felt awhile in their veins the subtle poison 
of her fevers, visit him. He proclaims himself of their company. Nothing 
shows better how deeply the culte du Moi has engrained itself on his spirit 
than these soliloquies. One has only to compare them with those of a 
French writer of almost equal distinction, M. Henri de Régnier, to see 
that the former goes to Venice not to seek for her spirit, like the latter, 
but to study its effect upon himself. 

Travels in Sparta recalls work of another French writer, ranking like 
MM. Barrés and de Régnier in the first six, and the effect of the com- 
parison is the same. M. Charles Maurras, that Catholic pagan, goes to 
Athens, and his soul is steeped in the harmony of the Attic ideal. M. 
Barrés is appreciative, has indeed noble passages wherein he marks his 
appreciation, but he is uneasy. He cannot surrender himself. “‘ The 
blood of the Rhenish valleys’ prevents him from a participation in the 
innermost life of the works by which he is surrounded. We cannot help 
smiling when we find him attacking a student of the French school at 
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Athens for the destruction in 1875 of a tower on the Acropolis which 
- was a survival of the palace of the Burgundian Dukes of Athens. 

The Dukes of Athens ! That idea appeals to me irresistibly. Imagine a Bur- 
gundian noble building on the Acropolis a palace taking in the Proplyaa and the 
Pinacotheca and reaching as far as the Temple of Erechtheum. . . . What, you’re 
not carried away? . . . Oh, I know you well : you’re a hellenising graduate and 
you care for nothing but antiquity ; but suppose I’m a Chartist and a pupil of 
Viollet-le-Duc, suppose I love Buchon and am a reader of our ancient chronicles, 
suppose I call myself Courajod or even Walter Scott ? The ‘‘ Greek miracle ”’ is 
a fine thing, but the French miracle, by which I mean our expansion in the thir- 
teenth century, is not a bad thing either.* 


That is the true philosophie barrésienne, the voice of the Romantic and 
of the Lorrainer. He compresses it in a note written two years later into 
one of those splendid purple phrases whereof he has the secret : 

With all my romantic forefathers I ask naught better than to come down from 
the forests of the barbarians and to line the royal route, but the classics to whom 
we make submission must accord us the honours of war. If they would mobilize 
us under their perfect discipline they must let us retain our rich baggage and our 
not inglorious standards. 


His huge baggage-train still follows his march and his banners still 
stream in the air. 


LN 


It is as the Lorrainer, the Warden of the Eastern Marches, that he 
appears to his countrymen during the last ten years before the war. He 
had upheld the cult of the Ego, but the Ego is formed by race, surround- 
ings and time. Nationalism is the acceptance of a determinism; a 
Nationalist is a man who has realised of what he is formed. The soil, 
the dead, were forces too mighty for the individualist to disregard. They 
made him; they compass him about. That ‘“‘ French soul, mysterious 
and marvellous, hidden deep in beings and in things,’ in the lost 
provinces has to be guarded. How is it to be done? A youth with the 
symbolical name of Ehrmann tells us in In the Service of Germany, a 
young girl in Colette Baudoche. Ehrmann, called to do his military 
service at Strasbourg, is faced by the problem that every young Alsatian 
of those days had to encounter, whether to cross the frontier, to “ uproot ”’ 
himself, or to remain, in chains, but a particle of the old Alsatian civilisa- 
tion, to do his part in carrying on the old tradition. The same problem 
confronted Jean Oberlé, in the finest of all the novels of M. René Bazin. 

~ Oberlé escaped to France ; Ehrmann stayed behind. Not for an instant 
can we doubt that the latter’s was the nobler part. To go was simply 


* Since this paper was written M. Barrés has fulfilled his desire by giving us in 
Un Jardin sur POronte a romance of French medizval expansion. He has at the same 
time confounded some of his admirers who belong to the Right in politics and literature 
by showing himself once more the “famous individualist ” of youthful days. 

+ The Sacred Moment (a study of the arrival of the French troops in Alsace). 
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to own oneself defeated, to yield to the power of the aggressor, to weaken 
the hard-pressed Moi of Aisace in its struggle with the Barbarians. The 
problem of Colette was in essence the same. Asmus, the young German 
professor, who had, as it were, become her pupil in the study of French 
history and tradition, offered his hand and his heart. She loved him, or 
had almost come to love him; and she refused him after a month s 
hesitation and after attending the Mass for the French soldiers killed 
during the siege of Metz. ; ; 

Was she right or wrong ? M. Barrés believes she was right ; Mr. Wells 
would tell us she was wrong, and everyone will answer the question 
according to his idea of the principle of nationality. Personally, all my 
sympathies are with the point of view of M Barrés, and yet in this book 
there is much that I have never been able to admire. It is, I believe, the 
most popular of all its author’s works, and its sale has been enormous. 
But M. Barrés seems here too often to ‘‘ write down ” to the prejudices 
of his readers. Asmus is indeed a sympathetic figure, if rather a ludicrous 
one, but the whole case of the book is weakened by lack of proportion. 
We love Colette, but we should love her yet more were her charms not 
always outlined against the monstrous masonry of a Germanism that 
never was on sea or land. M. Barrés is not the only author whose slightest 
work has won widest popular fame. 

I have kept the best wine until last, for I shall not touch here on the 
collected volumes of war-time journalism, except to mention my vivid 
recollection of French soldiers reading those front-page columns of the 
Echo de Paris in 1918.* Nor is the moment come for a cool judgment 
on The Genius of the Rhine. The last aspect of M. Barrés that I shall 
examine is that of Celtic revivalist. The Hill of Inspiration is the story 
of a forgotten religious ecstacy and schism in Lorraine, about the Hill 
of Sion-Vaudémont. The plot is merely the struggle against authority 
of a peasant priest, Léopold Baillard, filled with ardour for the old re- 
ligious tradition of Lorraine, who rises to great heights, to topple down 
to bankruptcy, beggary and excommunication. But Léopold on the one 
hand, the Oblate Fathers on the other, are types of the eternal struggle 
between the voice of nature, of individual inspiration, of the soil, and the 
voice of order and authority. The battle epitomises the spiritual career 
of the man who describes it, and in Léopold Baillard M. Barrés paints 
ideals, with their glories and their dangers, which have shone before his 
own eyes. The very spirit that inspired the half-conscious Léopold, he 
had described it, in language incomparably beautiful, in prose that can 
make drunken like wine, in The Great Sorrow of the Churches of France. 


Prophetic trees, gentle fays of meadow and spring, mysterious breath of the 
woodland, wind of the evening passing through the coppice, oh fragmentary 
sentiments ! I cannot see in Nature the substantial gods of the ancients, but for 
me she is full of gods but half dissolved. Deep in our hearts is a whole vegetation, 


* See Memories of the War : I. in The Nineteenth Century and After, October 1921. 
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a whole submerged universe. The Forest of Brocéliande, ancient demesne of the 
Knights of the Round Table, where sleeps the prophet Merlin, is in ruins, and in 
his fountain of Baranton, that still wells up, the magic steps are broken. . . . 

What is this trouble that touches me ? Are these the gods of my forefathers who 
have recognised me and who hold out their hands to me from the deeps of the 
wood ? The flesh shudders and recoils, the brain is icy-cold, but my faithful heart 
bounds within me. Souls of purgatory, forefathers who demand a libation upon 
their barrows, tutelary deities, and my own awakened instincts, all these religious 
vestiges of the ancient race call upon me. They wait on us, these little ocal gods 
of every grade, and they ask if we are ready to acknowledge them. An anxious 
throng, discrowned ! And I, to greet them, have for my part no need of the fiddler 
of the Vosges country, who on the night of All Saints salutes with the notes of 
his violin the invisible souls that dwell in space. Yet again have I acknowledged 
from my soul the gods of my forefathers. I have hearkened to their hushed and 
timid voices. A hymn rises up in my heart and rises up on the dusk-wind amid 
the trees of solitude. 


The opening chapter of The Hill of Inspiration, headed ‘“‘ II est des 
leux oi souffle esprit,” is a still more magnificent affirmation of the same 
idea, but one from which it is a sort of impiety to quote, marring the 
treasure by putting a knife into it. But in the last chapter he sums up 
with a wonderful dialogue between the Chapel and the Prairie, the spirit 
of order and authority ; the spirit of the earth, of ancestors, of liberty 
and inspiration. All the man’s natural sympathies, all the aspirations 
of his youth, incline him to the latter. But he can reconcile the two, as 
Merejkowski reconciles them. 


“‘ T will shake thy soul,” continues the Prairie. “‘ Those who come and breathe 
my air are swift to ask questions. The labourer climbs up here out of the plain 
when he has a day of leisure and when he desires contemplation. Instinct draws 
him to me. I am a primitive place, an eternal source.” 

But the Chapel says to us : 

Visitors of the Prairie, bring me your dreams that I may make them pure, 
your impulses that I may guide them. . . . I am the habitation of thy childhood 
and of thy fathers, I am in conformity with thy profoundest tendencies, of those 
even that thou understandest not ; here it is that thou shalt find for all the changes 
and chances of life, the mysterious Word, pronounced for thee when thou wert 
not. Come to me if thou wouldst find the stone of solidity, whereon to take thy 
seat and whereon to inscribe thine epitaph.” 

Such is the eternal dialogue of these two powers. Which shall we obey ? But 
must we then choose between them? Ah, may they rather, these two opposing 
forces, try each other’s strength eternally without ever conquering each other 
and expand through the very fact of their combat ! ‘They cannot do without each 
other. What avails enthusiasm while it remains an individual fantasy ? What 
avails order when enthusiasm animates it no longer ? The church is born of the 
prairie and takes thence its sustenance perpetually—to save us from it. 


It seems to us that across the sea of their hatreds and misunderstandings 
the figure of Sturel stretches out his hand in amity to—Bouteiller. 
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REPRINTS—VI 


[This poem is by John Hall of Durham (1627-1656). His complete works appear 
in}Mr. Saintsbury’s Caroline Poets. He is one of the few very striking omissions 
from the Oxford Book of English Verse —Ev1ToR.| 


The Call 


OMIRA, stay, 
And run not thus like a young roe away ; 
No enemy 
Pursues thee (foolish girl !) ’tis only I: 
I'll keep off harms, 
If thou’Ilt be pleased to garrison mine arms. 


What, dost thou fear 
I'll turn a traitor ? May these roses here 
To paleness shred, 
And lilies stand disguiséd in new red, 
If that I lay 
A snare, wherein thou would’st not gladly stay. 


See, see, the Sun 

Doth slowly to his azure lodging run ; 
Come, sit but here, 

And presently he’ll quit our hemisphere : 
So, still among 

Lovers, time is too short or else too long ; 


Here will we spin 

Legends for them that have love-martyrs been 
Here on this plain 

We'll talk Narcis. us to a flower again. 
Come here, and choose 

On which of these proud plats thou would repose. 


JOHN HALL OF DURHAM 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. Our 
Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


AST month I promised to describe in this number another book of English 
verse which appears not to be recorded in the usual works of reference, 
and not to be in the British Museum Library. As usual, this overlooked 
publication is an eighteenth century book, for one has only to scratch very 

lightly among the literature of that period to find how very little work (compara- 
tively speaking) has been done upon it by bibliographers. The book I am now about 
to write of is a collection of lyrics, of which the title-page is as follows :— 


The Second Part of / Original / Poems: / Serious and Humorous. /By Mr. Henry 
Baker. / Good Nature and good Sense must ever joyn ; | To err, is human, to forgive, 
divine. | Mr. Pope’s Criticism. /[Ornament.] / London: / Printed for the Author. 
MDCCXXVI_/ 


The book is an octavo, of which the signatures run, [A] two leaves, Bt to G® in 
eights, and H four leaves. ‘The pagination is pp. [i-iv], p. [1], pp. 2-61, pp. 32 and 
29 [misnumbered for 62 and 63], pp. [64-67], pp. 68-83, pp. [84-87], pp. 88-103, 
p. [104]. The square brackets indicate unnumbered pages. My copy, which is bound 
in contemporary calf, measures 83 by 5} inches. Baker published, or rather printed 
privately, I think, a volume of Original Poems in 1725, and the only record of the 
Second Part which I can find anywhere is in a manuscript note, written in the 
sixties of last century by one “ A. G.,”’ which is pasted into the British Museum 
copy of the 1725 volume. Baker was not a great poet, but he had a talent for light 
verse, and by far the best of his verses are in the Second Part of Original Poems— 
the book I am now describing. Arber quoted some of them, from a later publication, 
in his Pope Anthology, but there are, I fancy, in the 1726 book many verses of Baker’s 
not to be found elsewhere. Henry Baker, of whom an account is given in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, was a remarkable character. He was born in 1698 
and died in 1774. In 1720 he went to stay with a relative of his, John Forster, who 
had a deaf-and-dumb daughter of eight years old. Baker succeeded in devising a 
method of teaching her to speak, and he then devoted himself to the teaching of 
deaf mutes, by which he grew rich, but what his method was is not now known. 
“In 1729 he married Defoe’s daughter, Sophia, and in 1741 he was made a fellow 
of the Royal Society. He wrote books on microscopy, and among his minor achieve- 
ments was the introduction of the rhubarb plant, and also the alpine strawberry, 
into England. But it is with his merits as a poet that we are here concerned, so I 
had better quote, without more ado, what seem to me to be some of his most 
~ successful verses. These are printed on pages 10 and 11, of The Second Part of 
Original Poems. 
THE DECLAIMER. 


Woman ! thoughtless, giddy Creature, 
Laughing, idle, flutt’ring thing ; 
Most uncertain Work of Nature, 
Still, like Fancy, on the Wing. | 
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Slave to ev’ry Changing Passion, 
Loving, hating, in extream ; 

Fond of ev’ry foolish Fashion, 
And, at best, a pleasing Dream. 


Lovely-Trifle ! dear-Illusion ! 
Conquering-Weakness ! wisht-for-Pain ! 
Man’s Chief Glory, and Confusion, 
Of all Vanity most vain ! 


Thus, deriding Beauty’s Power, 
Bevil call’d it all a Cheat ; 
But in less than half an Hour 
Kneel’d, and whin’d, at Celia’s Feet. 


I think that these verses are neat and amusing, and if any of my readers finds them 
palatable, he may think it worth while to look up another poem of Baker’s, The 
Modish Lover, which, also, is printed in Arber’s Anthology and is, I think, rather 
better than The Declaimer, which I have only preferred here for its more easily 
quotable length. 


N American publication, which I have to acknowledge, is The First Harvard 

Playwright. A Bibliography of the Restoration Dramatist fohn Crowne, with 
extracts from his Prefaces and the earlier version of the Epilogue to Sir Courtley 
Nice, 1685, by George Parker Winship, Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library, 
Harvard University. (Printed at the Harvard University Press for Edgar H. Wells 
& Co., New York. 100 copies. $5 each.) Mr. Winship arranges Crowne’s works 
alphabetically, and gives the wording of each title-page (though without any indi- 
cation of how they are set out) and collations. In some cases I rather wish he had 
given somewhat fuller bibliographical details, but the work should nevertheless be 
extremely useful. The version of the Epilogue to Szr Courtley Nice, which Mr. 
Winship prints, is taken from a folio sheet printed by Thomas Benskin before the 
play was issued in quarto. The connection of John Crowne (16. .-1712) with Harvard, 
where he attended the University from 1657-1660, was due to the fact that his father, 
William Crowne, emigrated to America (first to Nova Scotia and thence to New 
England) during the protectorate, probably about 1655 or 1656. The family returned 
to England early in the reign of Charles II. John Crowne was the first Harvard man 
to make a living out of literature, and it is fitting that his University should com- 
memorate the fact in this excellently produced bibliography. 


HE second number of volume 3 of The Library, the quarterly issued by the 

Bibliographical Society, is now out. The chief articles are those of Professor 
H. B. Lathrop on The First English Printers and their Patrons, Mr. A. W. Pollard 
on Some Notes on the History of Copyright in England, 1662-1774, and Sir H. George 
Fordham on The “ Listes Générales des Postes de France” 1708-79, and the Faillots, 
“ Géographes Ordinaires du Roi.” Sir George Fordham’s article is illustrated with 
reproductions of several title-pages, and is a valuable addition to the papers he has 
already written on French cartography. Mr. Pollard’s essay was read before the 
Society last March, when Mr. Birrell was present and spoke in the discussion that 
followed. Professor Lathrop, in his contribution, considers the effect of patronage 


upon the choice of books of the early English printers. This is an excellent number 
of The Library. . 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ROM Messrs. Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 11 Grafton Street, W. 1, comes another 
of their miscellaneous lists (number 372), the longest section of it being devoted 
to books on the Fine Arts, including N. Heideloff’s Gallery of Fashion, 9 volumes, 
royal quarto, 1794-1803, a perfect set which costs £300. In the English Literature 
section I notice an uncut copy of Gray’s Odes, 4to, printed at Strawberry Hill in 
1757, for £42 ; and a very rare Wordsworth pamphlet, the Kendal and Windermere 
Railway. Two Letters reprinted from the Morning Post. 12mo [1845], for £15 15s. 
This copy of the pamphlet has the imprint of R. Braithwaite & Son, of Kendal, 
with the names of the London publishers, Whitaker & Moxon, on the title-page. 
According to Messrs. Quaritch’s note, only two copies with this imprint have ever 
appeared in the sale room, the present one, and one which fetched $105 at the 
Buxton Forman sale in New York last year. Among the smaller items offered by 
Messrs. Quaritch is a rather uncommon little book, John Collins’s Scripscrapologia ; 
or, Collins’s doggerel Dish of all Sorts, 8vo, Birmingham, 1804. As this is priced 
£2 tos. in this catalogue I consider myself rather lucky to have picked up a copy 
in a bookstall, about six months ago, for a few pence. Collins was an actor, 
and this book contains many of the songs (of his own writing) which he used to 
sing in his entertainment. Among them are the well-known lines on To-morrow, 
which conclude : 
And when I, at last, must throw off this frail cov’ring, 
Which I’ve worn for three score years and ten, 
On the brink of the grave Ill not seek to keep hov’ring, 
Nor my thread wish to spin o’er again ; 
But my face in the glass I’ll serenely survey, 
And with smiles count each wrinkle and furrow, 
As this old worn-out stuff, which is threadbare To-day, 
May become Everlasting To-morrow. 


Palgrave, who included these verses in his Golden Treasury, said that “ very little 
except his name appears recoverable with regard to the author of this truly noble 
poem.” But Palgrave was wrong, as a reference to the “ D.N.B.” will show. 
Several other excellent songs are to be found in Scripscrapologia, especially The 
Good Old Things, How to be Happy, and the following Epitaph on a poor provincial 
tragedian : 
Here lies a poor old worn-out Blade, 
Who, living, toil’d like any Turk : 
Yet never work’d but when he play’d, 
As playing was his only Work ! 


By Playhouse Work, till past Threescore, 
He liv’d, unheeding Time and ‘Tide ; 
And then, shut out from Playhouse Door, 

The Vet’ran in a Workhouse died ! 


Thus, though in War he blaz’d, like Mars, 
And shin’d in Love, like bright Adonis ; 

His Exit proves,—’T was all a Farce.— 
Sic transit Gloria Histrionis ! 


That is an honourable contribution to epitaph literature. Collins, who was born 
about 1743, died in 1808. 
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ATALOGUE number 56 has arrived from Messrs. Chaundy & Cox, of 40 

Maddox Street, W.1. Among the contents are several lots of papers referring 
to Samuel Richardson, the novelist, and his relatives, which will be dealt with at 
greater length in a future number of THE Lonpon Mercury. There is also a large 
collection of late seventeenth and eighteenth century poetical pamphlets, all unbound 
and in folio; perhaps the most notable of these is the first edition (undated) of 
Rochester’s A Satyr Against Mankind, a four-page pamphlet which is priced £6 ros. 
A very fine copy of the Aldine Dante of 1502, bound by de Cazin, is offered for 
£40. This is the first pocket edition of Dante, and the first book in which the famous 
Aldine anchor was used. This copy has the anchor, though some copies without it 
are known. Another attractive volume is one (price £75) which contains three books 
by Francis Bacon : the pirated sixth edition, 8vo, 1613, of the Essays ; the second 
edition, 8vo, 1605 (long thought to be the first edition), of the Apologie ; and The 
Wisdome of the Ancient’s, translated by Sir Arthur Gorges, first edition, 16mo, 
1619. There are also longish sections devoted to books printed by the Elzevir press, 
to modern first editions, and to autograph letters. Altogether this is an attractive 
and varied catalogue. 


ESSRS. P. J. & A. E. DOBELL still continue to issue catalogues from their 

older place of business, 77 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. The latest list to 
arrive thence is number 311, which contains a miscellaneous collection of books, 
many of them extremely interesting. There is, for example a copy (priced £1 153s.) 
of George Crabbe’s Discourse read in the Chapel at Belvoir Castle after the Funeral 
of His Grace the Duke of Rutland, a quarto pamphlet of sixteen pages, published in 
1788. The catalogue describes this’as ‘‘ very rare,” and I imagine that it must be so, 
for it is not mentioned in the D. N. B. article on Crabbe, where the poet is said to 
have been silent for twenty-two years after his publication of The Newspaper in 
1785. As the Duke of Rutland died in October, 1787, it would seem probable that 
the Discourse was really published at the end of that year and, like so many books, 
printed with the date of the year that was just about to begin. Another book in this 
list is a large and thick paper copy of Gay’s play The Distressed Wife, 8vo, which 
was published posthumously in 1743. For this copy, which lacks the half-title, 
2 guineas is asked. Other eighteenth century first editions offered by this firm are :— 
Smollett’s The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker, 1771, 3 volumes, 12mo, the first 
volume being of the first issue with the misprint 1671, £3 3s.; Sheridan’s Pizzaro, 
1799, 8vo, 18s.; The Annual Anthology, 2 volumes, 8vo, published by Cottle of 
Bristol in 1799 and 1800, and containing poems by Lamb, Lloyd, Southey and 
others, 128.; and Swift’s Some Remarks on the Barrier Treaty, 8vo, 1712, which 
seems cheap at five shillings. Among modern first editions are several by Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Masefield, Mr. Yeats and Mr. Conrad ; and for three guineas may be bought an 
early book of poems by Mr. E. V. Lucas, Sparks from a Flint : odd rhymes for odd 
times, an undated 18mo, published by the firm of Howe & Co. This is a presentation 
copy, in which is written the lines : 


With little of a parent’s pride 
This book I offer to C. R. B., 
You asked it, mind. For verally, 
I now am more than satisfied 
That could it safely be denied, 
I should deny paternity. 


Es Ven 
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Another rare modern first edition that I notice here is Mr. Chesterton’s The Wild 
Knight and other Poems, 12mo, 1900, of which the price is £2 Ios. 


JAN letters are the subject of the last catalogue received from 
Mr. James F. Drake, of 4 West Fortieth Street, New York. He includes a letter 
of Pope’s, for $45, and one by Lamb, writing to Hessey, of Taylor & Hessey, the 
publishers. This letter costs $75. 'Then there is a two-page letter written by Shelley 
from Dublin : “ Our passage was very tedious and stormy. It made us all so ill we 
are scarcely yet recovered. . . . I do not think we can manage to live until the 
arrival of Mr. Caldecott’s expected loan. We are in a foreign country, where our 
name even is scarcely known and where no one will give us credit for a farthing.” 
For this letter Mr. Drake asks $225, and he asks $300 for a four-page letter of 
George Washington, written from Mount Vernon on November 12th, 1799—a few 
weeks before he died. 


Ms HENRY DANIELSON, of 64 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2, has published 
another catalogue (No. 15) of modern first editions, this time chiefly from the 
library of the late Elkin Mathews. Many of these are, as those who saw the auction 
catalogue of the Elkin Mathews library will be aware, presentation copies from the 
authors, or volumes with various other “ association ’’ interests. To collectors of 
books by such writers as John Davidson, Ernest Dowson, Richard le Gallienne, 
Francis Thompson, and W. B. Yeats, and of books illustrated by Beardsley, this 
list will be very agreeable. On the back page of his catalogue Mr. Danielson announces 
that he is shortly publishing a Bibliography of Arthur Machen, compiled by himself. 
The special point about this bibliography is that Mr. Machen has contributed to it 
“notes, biographical and critical,’’ so that it is to be “‘ at the same time a biblio- 
_ graphy and an autobiography.” 


ATALOGUE 10s, issued by Mr. J. S. Billingham, of 4 Marefair, North- 

ampton, contains some attractive books. Among them is a copy of Ruggles’s 
Ignoramus, 12mo, 1630, with frontispiece, which sounds cheap at 5s. 6d., if, as I 
presume, it is the first edition. Other books, all at cheap prices, in this catalogue are 
first editions of various works by William Burton, Sir Thomas Brown, Jeremy 
Taylor, and others. 


R. P. M. BARNARD, of 17 Church Road, Tunbridge Wells, has sent me his 

list number 132, a catalogue of eighteenth century tracts and pamphlets in 
prose and verse. I wish I had space here to describe some of the items that it con- 
tains ; but unfortunately I have not. Nor can I do more than mention the classical 
list (number 859) of Mr. James Tregaskis, of 66 Great Russell Street, W.C.1, or 
the musical catalogue (number 207) of Messrs. Ellis, of 29 New Bond Street, W.r. 
Besides these, many miscellaneous catalogues, some of which I may be able to refer 
to later, have been received from booksellers both in London and the provinces. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


MR. UPDIKE’S “PRINTING TYPES ”# 


ANY books have been written within recent years about the early 
printers and their work ; and in the issues of the Type Facsimile Society, 
as well as in a number of illustrated monographs published in England, 
France and Germany, the student has abundant material for studying 

their types and composition. A few of the great printers of later date, too, have 
received more or less adequate recognition at the hands of writers on the history 
of printing. In these two handsome volumes, printed at his own Merrymount Press, 
Mr. Updike is the first to give us a full survey of the history of printing as recorded 
in the types used by the chief printers in every period from the middle of the fifteenth 
century down to our own day. In more than 360 plates, for the most part excellently 
reproduced without any reduction, we have specimens of the best work of printers 
and typefounders from Gutenberg to William Morris and Bruce Rogers. 


THE EARLY PRINTERS 


REATING his subject in the light thrown upon it by type-faces rather than 

by historical documents (although, indeed, the types themselves are the most 
historical and authentic of all documents), Mr. Updike does not try to give an 
exhaustive history of printing. For instance, he does not discuss the question of its 
first inventor or of the place where it was first invented. He is inclined, perhaps a 
little too readily, to accept the view which ascribes the earliest invention to Holland, 
leaving to Gutenberg the glory of having brought the new craft to a degree of 
excellence which has never since been surpassed. He dates printing in Germany 
from about the year 1454, which puts it a little too late. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENGRAVING 


ATES, however, are not of the essence of Mr. Updike’s purpose, which is to 

illustrate the history and progress of letterpress printing from the type-forms 
and ornaments which printers used. He has scanned and studied with his critical 
and practical printer’s eye the books and typefounders’ specimens of every period, 
tracing especially the beginnings and developments of new forms and fashions in 
types. It is instructive to see how gradual and subtle the changes have been, and 
especially to note how printing has so often been modified by influences outside 
pure typography. Just as the first printers borrowed whatever they could from the 
scribes, rubrishers and illuminators of the fifteenth century, so their descendants 
borrowed from the engravers in the eighteenth century. Mr. Updike gives us many 
facsimiles of the ornaments, borders, and shaded and ornamental letters which the 
great French typefounder, Fournier le jeune, copied with so much success from the 
engraved work of his day. ‘These have been revived by French printers in our own 
day, and give a charming, if rather exotic, flavour to some of the work done at the 
Pelican and Cloister Presses here in England. But there was a fashion, too, of printing 


* Printing Types: Their History, Forms, and Use. A Study in Survivals. By 
Daniel Berkeley Updike. 2 vols. 8vo. Cambridge [Mass.]: Harvard University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 
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entire books from engraved plates, which, I think, profoundly modified the typo- 
graphical “ style ” of that and the succeeding period. Even the official Liste Générale 
_ des Postes de France, the Bradshaw or Indicatéur of that day, which Sir George 
Fordham describes in the current number of The Library, was “ gravée et non 
imprimée ”’ year by year through the greater part of the eighteenth century. Plate- 
printing might even have become a formidable rival to typography in the production 
of the finer books. From its beginning printing has been imitative and assimilative : 
were I writing of any other industry, I should have to acknowledge that some of its 
greatest triumphs have been its most successful fakes. Bewick’s fame as a wood- 
engraver Came in great measure from his adaptation of the copper-plate engraver’s 
technique to type-high wood blocks. So, too, the whole gradual movement of what 
we English printers call the ‘‘ old-face”’ types of Jenson, Garamond, and Caslon 
towards the ‘“‘ modern ”’ types of the Didots and Bodoni, which Mr. Updike illus- 
trates so fully and describes with so much zest, was, I think, due to the increasing 
and, in the end, conscious influence of engraved lettering and engraved books on the 
type-faces of the day. 


THE FUTURE OF TYPE DESIGN 


R. UPDIKE’S book should have a sound and corrective influence on type- 

design in the future. It would not fail to do so if modern type-designers 
and typefounders were to study their craft in its origins and developments, for here 
we have the best types of all periods marshalled for comparative study. The excellence 
of the best of them seems actually to be enhanced by the comparisons which 
these specimens afford ; and for beauty none of the three hundred odd types here 
shown can approach that of Jenson, reproduced from a page of the Eusebius of 1471. 
Then there is the fine roman ascribed to Garamond, and used by Robert Estienne 
in 1549: Mr. Updike sets Garamond above Jenson himself. There is a charming 
page reduced from Plantin’s polyglot Bible of 1572; but the leading of the type 
makes it a little thin. The seventeenth century was barren of fine types ; but the 
eighteenth brought us Caslon, Fournier le jeune, Baskerville, the Didots and Bodoni. 
William Caslon maintains, and indeed advances, his great reputation. Mr. Updike 
notes a distinction which we are too apt to overlook between the early types of 
Bodoni, which he copied from Fournier and which still keep their “‘ old-face ” 
character, and those used later in what Mr. Updike calls his “ great, chilly master- 
pieces, the Oratio Dominica and the Manuale Tipografico of 1818.” It was the types 
of his later period which Morris damned for their “* sweltering hideousness.”’ Of 
late years the perversity of typographical taste has given them a transient vogue 
once more. 

Mr. Updike has printed his own book in type first cut by Binny and Ronaldson, 
of Philadelphia, early last century and cast to-day by the American Typefounders’ 
Association. In design it is transitional between the old face and the modern, which 
means that it has not lost all the grace of the one nor yet acquired the worst faults 
of the other. Even Mr. Updike’s finely printed pages, beautiful as they are when 
seen by themselves, are thin and unsatisfying by the side of the rich work of the 
early printers with which the book is so lavishly illustrated. His book will be an 
immense boon to future readers, and may even spare the eyesight of generations yet 
unborn if it will convince our typefounders that type to be readable must not be 
wiry or grey, and that letters black in line, large in the face and wide in set, may yet 


be beautiful in design. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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GCORRESPONDENGE 


A BLUE BOOK ON GOOD PRINTING 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—Mr. Newdigate, in his Notes on Book Production in your September issue, 
criticises the recommendation made in the Report for the employment of a certain 
kind of figures, and I am in accord with him. 

I feel confident that if a test was made by the Medical Research Council it would be 
found that the old-fashioned figures, with ascenders and descenders, viz., 1234567890 
were more legible than the so-called modern lining figures, 1234567890. 

It is interesting to recall the fact that these modern-faced figures were an innovation 
first used by Dr. Hutton in 1785 for his ‘‘ Logarithmic Tables,” and my authority is the 
Atheneum of January 7th, 1843, which I quoted in my letter on this subject to the same 
journal so far back as November 18th, rg1t. 

Even Hansard in his Typographia of 1825 deprecated the use of these ranging figures, 
and I have myself consistently and for many years suggested the non-ranging kind as 
being more readable in the mass.—Yours, etc., Cuas. T. Jacost. 


83 Stradella Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. 


REPRINTS .—IV. 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—The Editorial Note to the “‘ Song to Winifreda,” in your September number, 

omits one reprint of this ‘‘ beautiful address to conjugal love,” viz., in Dr. H. A. 
Holden’s Foliorum Silvula, Part 1. (1862), the only difference from your text being that 
the word “‘ kind ” is omitted in the first line of the fifth verse.—Yours, etc., 


W. ‘TREGO WEBB. 
THE WIT OF HISTORY 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—The author of an article entitled ‘‘ Punch and Judy ” in your last issue gives 
fresh currency to one of the most popular of (pseudo-) historical bon mots. 

““ Madame de Sévigné,” he tells us, remarks in one of her famous letters that Racine 
will go out of fashion, like a popular beverage of the time : 

“ Racine passera comme le café.” 
It was pointed out by M. Ed. Fournier some sixty years ago (and repeated in a humble 
contribution of my own in 1895) that the Marquise said nothing of the kind. “ Racine 
writes ” (she wrote in 1672) “ for La Champ Mesié (the famous actress), not for the genera- 
tions to come,” And four years later she observes to the unsympathetic daughter, “* So you 
have given up coffee? So has Mademoiselle de Mére.” 

Eighty years later Voltaire runs the two phrases into one : ‘‘ Madame de S. always held 
that Racine would not go far. She judged of him as of coffee, of which, she used to say, 
people would soon get tired.’’ Upon these preparations La Harpe, conventional dramatist 
and popular lecturer, proceeds at once to coin a phrase (clearly not dead yet), and at least 
illustrates the genesis of one of the spurious “‘ good things ” of history.—Yours, etc., 


Savile Club. G. H. Powe tt. 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


WELTSPIEL (Hugo von Hofmannsthal, after Calderon) KOLLEGIENKIRCHE 


SALZBURG 
MARY STUART (ohn Drinkwater) .. ie Pie EVERYMAN 
THE TOILS OF YOSHITOMO (Torahiko Kori) ..  LittLn THEATRE 
CHARLES 1... se “ye aj) a Ps AMBASSADORS 


HOSE who went to the summer musical festival at Salzburg this year 

were given the opportunity to see a production by Max Reinhardt in 

the Jesuit Church at Salzburg of a modern morality play by one of the 

most famous of living German, or, more strictly, Austrian dramatists. 
There are German critics who think that Max Reinhardt has been a destructive 
influence in the German theatre, and I daresay they are right. Certainly his tendency 
has been to sacrifice all other qualities to the spectacular ; but there should be room 
for the spectacular as well as for the subtle and the poetical in this world, and in the 
art of the theatre Max Reinhardt has his place. Germany is so rich theatrically that 
she can afford him, although we could not. However, in Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s 
Weltspiel, Reinhardt had the right material for his purpose ; there was here neither 
poetry, subtlety, nor beauty to be lost ; on the other hand, there was clear-cut morality, 
characterisation in broad, simple outlines, and melodrama sustained by bold, vigorous 
rhetoric. The church setting was admirably appropriate to the formalised dogmatism 
of the play. Angels appeared upon balconies high up under the church’s roof, blew 
bugles, and delivered themselves of admonition or advice as the occasion demanded. 
Frau-Bahr Mildenburg as Die Welt was a wild-eyed, imposing figure, making grandiose 
gestures in a beam of limelight at the corner of the stage erected in front of the altar. 
“* Militarism,” ‘‘ Commerce,” and ‘“ Luxury,’ respectively armoured, furred, and 
bejewelled, made a superb spectacle in the centre of the stage. “‘ Labour” and 
* Religion ” made up in moral whitewash what they lost in ornate splendour. The 
whole scene accorded superbly with the baroque exuberance of the magnificently 
plastered church. One felt here was the real beefy vitality of the German race. The 
Weltspiel was acted with astounding verve. The famous Berlin actor Moissi played 
the principal part of the beggar with a controlled abandon which is unimaginable 
on the London stage of to-day. The sheer power of the performance was such that 
one could not help being gripped, although the play from the intellectual or poetical 
standpoint is absolute piffle. Its outline, briefly, is as follows : The Master of the 
World allots to the different world actors their respective parts. One soul is to be a 
__king, another is to be a merchant, another a beggar, and so on. The beggar, when he 
looks at the part given to him, revolts ; he cannot play such a part, it is too fearful 
a burden to be borne, and wringing his hands in misery, he casts the part away. 
This was the best moment in the play, due to the extraordinary acting of Moissi. 
After an exhortation from some more sublime person, he is induced to take the part. 
The play then proceeds ; it is merely an exhibition of the characters in their different 
roles. At the conclusion, the Master of the World invites them all into Paradise ; 
they have played their parts well. I said “all.” I should have said all but one, for 
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the merchant is not admitted. Why ? Hofmannsthal may feel like this about merchants, 
but then he did not give them their parts. For the Master of the World, as represented 
in this play, to give the part of merchant to a naked soul, and then when he has 
_ played the part exactly as prescribed, to refuse him admittance to a bliss which he 
has earned equally with his fellow-actors scarcely satisfies the sense of justice, and 
may greatly puzzle many of the less sophisticated Tyrolean peasants and American 
tourists who saw the play. . 

It was a great pity that Mr. John Drinkwater wrote his play of Mary Stuart as a 
footnote to a prologue. The prologue shows us an old man advising a young man 
not so much to be lenient to his wife who, he finds, loves another man as to be 
sympathetic. After giving him a lot of advice, he points to the portrait of Mary 
Stuart hanging above his mantelpiece, and tells the young man that she—like the 
young man’s wife, presumably—was a great lover, and her tragedy was that she 
found no man to understand her. The young man scoffs, whereupon Mary Stuart 
descends from her portrait by the help of a barking dog, and says : “ Boy, I could 
tell you !” Then the curtain falls and the play begins. 

But the play does not illustrate this theme of the “ great lover ” at all. Instead 
of presenting us with a woman of so rich and generous a nature that one man is not 
a large enough receptacle for her love, we are shown a miserable, paltry creature, 
eaten up with vanity, and so preposterously self-centred that she sings verses in 
praise of herself. A woman who allows her servant Rizzio, who loves her, to be ~ 
murdered almost before her eyes ; whose self-absorption is such that on seeing his 
corpse her first words are “‘ a fantastic nothing ”—in short, a woman who so far from 
being “a great lover” seems almost incapable of feeling. It is curious how our 
temperaments betray us. Mr. Drinkwater intended to depict a “ great lover,” a 
woman of “ magnificence of mind,” but his turn for fine phrases got the better of 
his sensibility and emptied Mary Stuart of reality. What remains is a well-con- 
structed ingenious play which gives a better evening’s entertainment than is to be 
found in many London theatres. 

In The Toils of Yoshitomo, we are presented with an attempt by a Japanese author 
to write an orthodox European tragedy, using historical Japanese material. It is a 
very successful attempt, and, thanks to the fine acting of Mr. Milton Rosmer and 
Mr. J. Fisher White, and to the really delightful scenery and costumes designed 
by the author, The Toils of Yoshitomo is one of the most attractive plays to be seen 
in London. People who do not understand what is in the mind of those of us who 
want a National Endowed Theatre in London, would do well to contemplate this 
play. Here is a venture which would not appeal to any ordinary commercial manager 
or syndicate of business men whose object is—as it necessarily must be when the 
theatre is a business—to make money as abundantly and as quickly as possible. 
The Toils of Yoshitomo will, I hope, have a successful run, and more than pay its 
way ; but it is in no sense a money-maker, and it is an expensive play to produce, 
so that the financial risks are great without any prospect of a corresponding reward. 
But more than that ! If we are to get the maximum of pleasure from this play, if it 
is to be done with the perfection that it demands and to which it gives scope, it needs 
extraordinary efforts on the part of all concerned, from producer to the most sub- 
ordinate stage-hand. Now, how is this to be got from people who have to face the 
possibility of the play being a dead failure and of their being out of work in a fort- 
night ? Also, quite apart from that lack of security and of repose which is essential 
to perfection, there is not the time at their disposal to do what they would like to do— 
assuming their youth and enthusiasm to be such as to provide the necessary incentive 
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in spite of their insecurity. Only in an endowed theatre, a permanent institution, 
can one hope to get the leisure and the organisation requisite to produce the highest 
results. The moral of this is that everybody should do something practical to help 
to bring about our National Theatre, and the best way of doing that is to join 
immediately the British Drama League, 10, King Street, Covent Garden, whose 
President is Lord Howard de Walden, and whose Chairman is Mr. H. Granville- 
Barker. The British Drama League is the only body in the Empire which is actively 
working to this end. 

The revival of Charles I. is chiefly interesting as affording us an opportunity to 
see the work of a man who was the most successful dramatist of his day. W. G. Wills 
is a name now known only to old playgoers, but he was responsible for one of Sir 
Henry Irving’s greatest successes, and for the words of one of the most popular 
drawing-room ballads ever written : I’/] Sing Thee Songs of Araby. Charles I. betrays 
all the elements of a prolonged popularity. The revival ought to be a success because 
the play appeals to the fundamental virtues of Englishmen. Their patriotism, simple 
but profound ; their love of home, profound but simple. Mr. Russell Thorndike, 
admirable actor as he is, makes a good effort at a part for which he is temperamentally 
unsuited ; but Miss Miriam Lewes is superb as Queen Henrietta Maria. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


FOUR COMEDIES BY CARL GOLDONI. Edited by Ciirrorp Bax. Cecil 
Palmer. 25s. 


HIS is a delightful volume containing four plays by Goldoni including the 

most famous Mine Hostess and the almost equally well-known The Fan. It 
is to be feared that few English readers know this sunniest and most vivacious of 
dramatists. Goldoni is the greatest master of blowing stage soap-bubbles that has 
ever lived. With the thinnest and most fragile material he will spin scene after scene 
of the lightest and most iridiscent laughter. What a pity it is that we cannot see one 
or more of these comedies on the London stage ; but who could perform them ? 
Have we in England any actor who could get within speaking distance of Goldoni’s 
dialogue without trampling it heavily underfoot ? I am afraid we have not ; but at 
least we can and must read these four plays, which have been well translated by 
Mr. Bax and others. The book is beautifully printed in a limited edition of 500 copies, 
but I do not know why each copy should be signed by the publisher. 


W. J. TURNER 
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MUSIC 


SOME REFLECTIONS 


N a recent article upon “ Music and Other Arts” the positive differentia of 

music was found to lie in that region in which it touches mathematics. If anyone 

were to dare to say that music was mathematics—an idea which Leibnitz put 

into an epigram and with which Rameau carried on as ardent a flirtation as was 
compatible with musical decorum—he would have half the world against him at 
once. For women, to judge at least by their words and looks, love music, whereas 
they turn from mathematics with a shudder, just as they leave the barren fields of 
geography to walk in the pleasant lanes of history and fly, in general, from the 
abstract to the concrete. At first blush it seems as if anyone would do a disservice 
to music who should go out of his way to emphasize its mathematical side ; yet, if 
that is its essence, the true disservice would be to ignore it. 

The savage is held to have begun his counting by recognising as distinct from 
each other only ‘“‘ one,” “ two’ and “ more ” (singular, dual, plural). To get even 
as far as this was in the absence of symbols an effort ; the duality of “ two ” could 
be reached only by putting one sheep (if he was counting sheep) on another’s back. 
In this way he got the “ feel ” of “‘ two-ness ” ; and if we could imagine his going 
on thus through “‘ three-ness ”’ and other “ -nesses ”’ indefinitely, the whole of mathe- 
matics could and would have been a matter of pure feeling, such as we all say music 
is. Symbols, or counters, came in because of the need of communication and record. 
But behind the symbols the mathematician still “‘ feels ” his way to solutions, and 
more than that, he makes any advance that he does make by means of this “ feeling ” 
which outruns his power of using symbols. We say “ feels ” ; for though “‘ feels ” 
begs one question, “ thinks’ would surely beg another. The actual process we 
cannot define ; when it succeeds we call it “‘ vision,’’ and when it fails we call it 
“a dream.” In this vision lies the beauty “‘ that gives grace and truth to life’s 
unquiet dream.” 

Let us look at something else which is for the moment in the air—at least in the 
salubrious air of Hastings. Chess is regarded, by those who do not play it, as some- 
thing between a smug’s game and black magic. It is black magic to those who allow 
tendencies to harden into rules. It is a mere game to those who see in it nothing 
beyond victory or defeat, as the open-mouthed pit-ite cares for nothing but the 
triumph of the hero, with whom he has already identified himself ; it is a smug’s 
game, more particularly, because by a mere movement of pieces on a board a 
minimum of personality is set free. Yet behind both the maxims and the passions 
of the game a sense of beauty comes in glimpses from these woven strands of space, 
time and force. It is only a game. We are only playing with these things, as Schiller 
said, but in the act we open vistas. That at least is what two chess-masters have 
just been saying. Réti and Borowsky wish to win, of course—and one of them wins 
more games, while the other writes better philosophy—but they both want, with 
Faust, to say to the golden moment “ Verweile doch, du bist so schén ”—those 
moments when the plan dawned and was developed towards a clear objective. 
Defeat, if it comes, does little to destroy that pleasure. 

As the mathematical mind took the property of number, which is inherent in all 
things, and the play-instinct, typified in chess, took the unknowableness of the 
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future which we call fate and hammered beauty out of them, so the artistic mind 
took the central facts of birth, death and marriage and other ideas that hover about 
_ the struggle for existence and sublimated the tones in which it spoke of them to a 
beauty which was never in the things themselves. It is not number or fate or life 
that is beautiful, but what man does with or says about each. Poetry says something 
about life ; music does something with it. Music takes those instinctive feelings, 
which elsewhere or elsewhen may be named as emotions or embodied as deeds, 
but which it is not her business either to name or to embody, and weaves them into 
an ordered pattern. In this music does precisely what mathematics and chess do. 
It has no ulterior purpose. It is not, for instance, trying to move men’s minds. It 
is moving its own mind, functioning—though that is often, no doubt, the surest 
way of moving other minds. Nor does the composer start out with any idea of 
making the world better. He tries only to make his own music better. Nor is he 
trying to communicate a notion or a feeling ; he is trying to express for his own 
satisfaction, to give intelligible form to, a chaos or a tumult that surges within. Yet, 
since no artist exists for no audience, his music, if it is sincere, cannot help being 
““a messenger of sympathies that wax and wane in lovers’ eyes ’—in the eyes and 
ears, that is, of the lovers of beauty. 

We get wrong about music if we underrate the part played either by the (mental) 
eye or by the (physical) ear. The contribution of Pater to the discussion of the 
place of music among the arts was less the pre-eminence he assigned it as fusing 
form and substance than his insistence on the point that in all arts the senses have 
a decisive word to say. Tone is in itself beautiful ; it may be no more than the satis- 
faction of an appetite, but even as that it is part of the mystery which makes life a 
continuous miracle. ‘The ear “ hungers ”’ for music after long deprivation, and the 
“music” it hungers for is less the patterned tones than the tones themselves as 
opposed to the noise which usually surrounds us. And here music entirely parts 
company with mathematics and almost entirely with games ; for the “ sweet ” sound 
of a ball on a bat, of an oar in a rowlock, of hounds in woodland is the pleasure of 
association, not of ordered beauty. 

Then there is the matter of symbols. ‘The mathematician has his letters and 
signs ; the chess-master has his pieces of carved wood ; what has the musician ? 
It is true he has some blobs upon ruled paper ; but those who manipulate these as 
the chess-player moves his pieces are apt to write academic music. An eminent 
composer told me lately that he had, as a boy, invented his own musical notation 
in ignorance, as it happened, that there was one already in use, showing that what 
he was really dealing with was the facts of sound behind any symbols for recording 
them. In any case our notation is clumsy and inept. It is wholly in space, whereas 
tones are wholly in time; it involves a maximum of inference ; pictorially it is 
adapted to the keyboard only, not to voice, string or wind. If this is music’s symbol, 
it has very little of music in it. Or have we, perhaps, given too narrow a meaning 
to the word? 

A symbol, we read, was a tally—a bone broken so as to leave sharp edges, of 
- which each of two contracting parties kept a part. We use the word to mean some- 
thing which reminds us of something else by containing a little, or much, of it. 
Thus we may, according to our point of view, call music a symbol of life or life a 
symbol of music ; size does not alter the essence of the thing. Human passions— 
love, terror, despair, laughter—are symbols of what happens in the music ; and the 
tones symbolise them, they neither paint nor describe them as words and colours 
do. When in the Walkiire Wotan says ‘‘ Loge, hieher ” (with an elaborated play on 
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the word “ Lohe ”) and the flames leap and die and leap again round Briinnhilde’s 
rock, it is hard to say whether the words are symbolising the transition from the 
slow movement to the finale or the music symbolising the stage the plot has reached. 
Music does for life what Nature does for human nature. The stream merely flows ; 
it does not also say that life is short. The sunset sometimes glows ; it does not also 
say that death is sometimes glorious. So music goes its appointed way and life finds 
meanings for it which may enhance or degrade. 

That perhaps is why Busoni has lately been proclaiming music to be one thing, 
not many—not opera, nor church music, nor song, nor fugue, but just ordered sound 
which may also symbolise. Thus there is another analogy between music and 
mathematics ; both are either ‘‘ pure ” or “ applied,” and in both arts the champions 
of both aspects look askance at one another. When applied, in the church or in the 
cinema, music is anything from a handmaid to a mere maid of all work. Maids 
have to do as they are told. Music does not like that, but it is very good for her 
to have things to do tidily and with despatch. The present time is her opportunity. 
The Church is carefully considering the liturgy and its possibilities, plays are calling 
out for incidental music and offering quite a reasonable orchestra for its performance, 
the military bands have the ear of thousands every day and nothing of any value to 
pour into it, the cinema presents a new and interesting problem which still awaits 
solution, and all the time there is that English-opera for which opera-in-English was 
to have been the preparation. Something has been done, but not enough. The 
composers pur sang are, with exceptions, too busy with the new harmony to attend 
much to “‘ applied forms.” They will settle their idiom no doubt to their satisfaction 
before long, but they would be helped by having to consider more carefully what 
people can actually sing and play and will listen to. That was the way Bach and 
Mozart learned. 

Lastly, there comes to us all the natural wish to give ourselves some account of 
the way in which music symbolises life. We have only words to do it in, and words 
describe, they do not symbolise. We therefore, by their means, describe life, and so 
symbolise the music. That is the crux of musical—what shall we call it >—exposition, 
appreciation, criticism. It can get at the things that matter by implication only, not 
by expression ; and to get as far even as that asks the heart and the tongue of a poet. 
To talk about the applied forms is easy, but then we are not talking of music but 
of something else, as Busoni says. In talking of music itself we may not be able to 
say why we like or what we understand, but if we are really interested the why and 
the what will leak out through however imperfect words. Music will always be 
written and read about, because of man’s immense desire to know what to make 
of it, in spite of the fact that he never has been and never will be completely 
enlightened by any words. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN CAMBRIDGE 


HE present centre of building activity at Cambridge is that area which 

lies south of Downing Street, where are the museums. It is here that 

one would expect to find a group of buildings arranged on a well- 

regulated plan, each one adding something more to a central idea on 
which all are agreed. But this is not so. There are good buildings there, yet they 
have little or no relationship with each other or with those less deserving of 
attention. It would seem that each different school has been allotted a site by the 
University authorities and then been left to decide the form its building is to take, 
the materials of which it is to be made, and the architect who is to design it. That 
this confusion is due to the causes here suggested I do not certainly know, but it 
is now no longer possible to give to the area the dignity and order which it should 
undoubtedly have had. Besides the fact that the whole group of buildings lacks a 
comprehensive plan, each individual block differs in scale, in composition, in what 
is known as style and in the materials used. It is almost inevitable when considering 
these buildings that they should be compared with Downing College, and we may 
learn something from the comparison. 

Downing College, designed by Wilkins, was built in 1807. It used to be the 
fashion to pass this college with something of a sneer. Its design is now generally 
recognised as thoughtful and decent, both because of its well-balanced plan and 
because its elevations have quiet dignity. By reason of its proximity with the museum 
area its real merits are accentuated, and perhaps one is inclined to bestow on it 
greater praise than may be its due. It points the moral that it is more important to 
lay out a plan well and to consider scale as a whole than it is to aim at individual 
distinction. 

The examination of these two groups may well lead the visitor to Cambridge to 
assume that the University authorities now take no interest in the arrangement of 
their new buildings, and that those who are more immediately responsible for them 
have little regard for the University as a whole. The matter is left to the architects, 
and they, it would seem, even in their own interests have never consulted together 
to arrange what might be called a plan of general intentions. Instead it appears that 
each architect has accepted the disorder as final and has gone on to complete his 
share of it by demonstrating the rightness of his own personal theories. It may be 
that each individual when he was appointed made a protest against the state of 
affairs and, having done so, considered himself absolved from further responsibility. 
It is not suggested that one architect alone should have been, or should be, employed, 
but it does seem that each man chosen to do a part of this work should at once 
consult with a panel of all those who with him are connected in it. In this way some 
order, some singleness of purpose, might be drawn from the present confusion. 

Perhaps the new Cambridge Architectural Society has already done something to 
establish a central body through which the different architects can get in touch with 
each other. 

When one turns to an examination of the individual qualities of the new buildings 
themselves one is struck by an idea that, with few exceptions, they appear over- 
conscious of their place in a great University, and that by attempting to live up to 
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and beyond the standard set by their older neighbours they establish an atmosphere 
similar to that produced by a foreigner who tries to display the English manner. 
We can admire the foreigner, but the mock-English gentleman we avoid, even 
though he may be both clever and wealthy. rian, 

The single building of the whole group which approaches the simplicity of 
design, the lack of affectation and the directness of purpose which is seen in the 
old colleges is Mr. F. W. Troup’s Low Temperature Laboratory. But it stands 
awkwardly without any apparent connection with its neighbours. This building is 
one of the latest to come into being. The brickwork is excellent, and the scale of its 
surface unspoilt by broken planes ; the use of steel casements set direct in the brick- 
work is sensible, and although long custom leads us to expect wooden or stone 
frames to this form of window, I think that time will justify this use. The plane of 
the window casements in relation to the wall face bears an important part in the 
success of this design and should be observed. Mr. Troup loves a fanciful play of 
patterned brick in different colour, and this form of decoration he has used with 
success here, though the red tiles set diagonally in the window hoods so nearly fail 
to please that they might be used to illustrate the dangers that exist in this method 
of enrichment. 

Of the other new buildings of this group, the School of Parasitology, by Mr. 
Harry Redfern, is good, though it looks a little as though more thought has been 
devoted to the four elevations than to the whole. The scale is not very well kept, 
and the cornice, if indeed it was needed, might have been better managed. Unlike 
Mr. Troup, Mr. Redfern has used heavy teak frames for his window casements 
and glazed them with leaded lights. I am inclined to think that a severer treatment 
would have been more suitable. As one looks at this building one feels it to be good, 
though a little spoiled by affectations, and because so much is good one regrets 
these the more. 

The new Bio-Chemistry School, by Mr. Edwin Cooper, now under construction, 
is more pretentious than either of the other two buildings. It seems to be in scale 
with the older buildings and better set in relation to them. It looks an expensive 
building of the type associated with architectural competitions, and when com- 
pleted it may deserve the adjectives by which such works may often be qualified— 
showy, self-assertive, and overbearing. 

Of the newer buildings elsewhere in Cambridge the work of Mr. Leonard Stokes 
at Emanuel College deserves appreciative recognition. Yet even here certain clever 
tricks, particularly noticeable in the arrangement of cornices and parapets, prevent 
it having the quiet dignity of the old colleges. The two qualities of wall surface 
given by the narrow courses of rough stonework and the smooth ashlar facings 
do not combine naturally: the contrast is too harsh. Not so did the medizval 
builders use less costly walling material in conjunction with the highly finished or 
moulded masonry about their doors and windows. Here they are consciously brought 
into contrast ; there the contrast was accidental and due to the demands of expediency. 
The cloister walk in this court is good, and though some would have matters of 
small architectural detail different, few could produce so excellent a whole. 

Some small new houses now being built in Millington Road, which are the 
designs of Mr. Hughes, are an example of the excellent thoughtful work being 
done by the younger Members of the profession. 

Of recent buildings, I think the Chapel of Sidney Sussex College excellent, but 
since in another number of THE LoNDON Mercury I havealready referred to this work 
by Mr. Lyon, I will do no more here than advise those who have not seen it to take 
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the first opportunity of doing so. Mr. Lyon is one of those architects who is not 
well known to the general public, but of whose work it will hear very favourable 
_Yeports if the opportunity of doing bigger things falls in his path. He is always 

most painstaking. He is as skilful in adapting existing buildings as he is in designing 
new, and examples of this may be seen in the Memorial Chapel at King’s College, 
and in the small but admirably enlarged window on the south side of the principal 
court of the same college. He is less successful in his treatment of ancient buildings. 
Here he is apt to allow his own personality to appear in the form of more or less 
successful experiment. Work of this nature may be seen in the old court at Corpus, 
which has exchanged its mellow charm for other varied interests. Ancient buildings 
should not be put to such use ; they should be treated with the reverence due to 
old association and acknowledged beauty. 

Reference to ancient buildings leads me to notice the great court of Trinity. 
There the block which contains the old Combination Room, built or repointed in 
the late eighteenth century (I think by Essex) is spoken of as threatened with 
demolition. If this rumour is true—and I fear it is—this will be done for the sake 
of Restoration. It is to be hoped that Trinity men will make it so clearly known 
that this alteration would be against their wishes that the proposal will be abandoned. 

While considering the modern buildings at Cambridge the relationship of the 
architect with his client has constantly been before me, and I am inclined to think 
that the inability of the ordinary man to understand the meaning of plans and 
elevations is as much the cause of the mistakes and failures, which are more or 
less evident to everyone, in all but a few modern buildings. I would, therefore, 
in a very few words, try and indicate a principal reason of failure. 

When a building is first freed from its scaffolding, and the layman is at last able 
to realise what its form really is, he is inclined to blame the architect for the confusion 
of thought that is too often apparent. I would plead with him and ask whether he is 
not, in part at least, responsible for the result. Were he to place side by side the scale 
drawings of the newly risen building with those made from some old and acknowledged 
work of beauty, he might well find the latter plain and dull by comparison. Often 
such a drawing would show few other lines than those of the roof, the corners and 
the ground, with almost plain windows and doors set within the outline they 
form. A skilful draughtsman, by the addition of brick and stone joints, might suggest 
a pleasant quality of wall surface, but even if this were done the layman would be 
likely to think that the design was mean and poor. So it is that when an architect 
presents his drawing, his clients are apt to require the addition of gables, bays, and 
elaborate margins to the windows, little realising that each addition may be spoiling 
what might otherwise have been a fine work. Indeed, so used have architects become 
to this attitude of mind that, if they are to retain their clients at all, they feel they 
must forestall criticism by preparing drawings which will suit the wishes of those 
whom they hope to serve. I would suggest, therefore, to those who intend to build 
that they should question every architectural feature that they see rather than demand 
that others should be added. Were this done it is certain that modern architecture 
would improve. 


A. R. POWYS 
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LAST POEMS. By A. E. HOUSMAN. Grant Richards. 55. 

THE HOUR OF MAGIC. By W. H. Davies. Decorations by WILLIAM 
NicHoLson. Johnathan Cape. 5s. 

THE DRAMATIC POEMS OF SHELLEY. Edited by Professor C. H. HERFORD. 
Florence Press: Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 


WENTY-SIX years have passed since A Shropshire Lad was published. It 

had been written, as the author now parenthetically tells us, under the influence 
of a “continuous excitement ” in the early months of 1895. He became Professor 
of Latin at Cambridge ; he edited Manilius ; he and everybody else grew older. For 
twenty years it has been a common question in the Press and elsewhere whether he 
was writing any more, and, if so, when he would publish. No answer ever came from 
Mr. Housman ; except once, and then only with eight lines on a great national 
emergency, he preserved as a poet an obstinate silence ; the papers got from him 
neither poems nor news of poems. This year a sudden revisitation of the muse 
brought his secret hoard to the number of forty-one poems ; he has now unlocked 
them, as he says, lest too much time should pass and the turning of the key be left to 
other hands. 

Many of the “‘ new ” poems are old ; the more recent are not easily distinguishable 
from the others. ‘“‘ Comrade, look not on the west,” he says ; but he looks always at 
the west. His paganism, modern paganism, with a Christian heart, unreconciled, 
remains unchanged ; the world is an evil and beautiful place, and death ends both 
the evil and the beauty. We must endure the one and enjoy the other while we may ; 
then we shall go the way of better fellows. There are new forms of stanza in the book, 
but they are natural modifications of the old ; the book is an extension of the first 
book, and it is as good. That is the surprising thing ; through the author’s heart and 
mind, thought and speech are unmodified, though the ageing man is what the youth 
was, no slackening of effort is perceptible in their reiterations of the old things. Every 
genuine moment of impulse should produce good work from a real poet; 
Mr. Housman, keeping long silent in its absence, has never written except from 
a genuine impulse ; and his gift of concentrated labour is unimpaired. A few new 
images ; that is all. These are ‘‘ extra numbers” to the Shropshire Lad, as good as 
the old, and no different—except for the strange imaginative outbreak Hell’s Gate, 
and a few poems which look far backward. 

The book closes with three perfect poems of farewell, all full of an autumnal 
beauty. He takes leave successively of life and the hopes of life, of the landscapes 
he has loved, and of his art. In youth there was always a prospect of summers beyond 
the snow : 

They came and were and are not 
And come no more anew ; 
And all the years and seasons 
That ever can ensue 
Must now be worse and few. 


The hills and valleys, the shining roads, and the forests which ‘“ would murmur 
and be mine,” are now haunted by others. ‘‘ Possess,” he says to them : 


as I possessed a season 
The countries I resign 
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for Nature cares nothing as to what strangers find her meadows and “ trespass 
_ there and go.” And the young days are gone when at evening after labour he would 
play for the dancers ; the song will fade with the singer : 


The lofty shade advances, 

-I fetch my flute and play : 
Come lads and learn the dances 
And praise the tune to-day. 
To-morrow, more’s the pity, 
Away we both must hie. 

To air the ditty, 
And to earth I. 


“Tt is not likely,” says Mr. Housman, “ that I shall ever be impelled to write 
much more.” The “ Last ” in the title sounds determined ; there is a faint hope in 
that “ much.” Ten more poems, five more, one more poem, would be worth waiting 
for ; one could say of him what could be said of few other artists, living or dead, 
that any addition to his works would enhance his position. Not one poem in the new 
volume is weak ; a single overcrowded line is all the fault I can find with it ; and 
anything more he might publish would assuredly be one more cut jewel on the 
string. He is the perfect artist who perfectly conceals his art, never writing except 
sincerely, working and working until his verses, after the utmost elaboration, produce 
the effect of complete, and spontaneously musical, colloquialism. But stop at any 
epithet and admire its adequacy ; investigate the rhythms ; look at the arrangement 
of the vowels, the open vowels, the end-lines with their open a’s and i’s, the 
assonances, the concealed, gently constraining alliterations, and you will find what 
must be at once the example and the despair of other poets. With a hundred poems, 
wearing the air of one who does not over-estimate the importance of the feat or of 
any mortal achievement, Mr. Housman has quietly taken his place among the most 
illustrious of English poets. 

A few years ago, Mr. Davies published a volume of Collected Poems, which was 
a selection of what he thought his best, a selection very well made. 'The next edition 
might profitably be expanded, for each new book he issues contains a few poems as 
good as his best. There was a marked development in his art between the first and the 
third of his twelve books of verse ; from the third onwards he has not changed at all. 
He found his materials and his tools ; he has been happy with them ever since. 
Occasionally he experiments with some novel theme or manner, but never with 
success. The great majority of his poems are short lyrics in iambic measures about 
the elementary features of the landscape and human nature, and the simple joys and 
sorrows of ordinary life. The difference between the good ones and the others is the 
difference between verse which is written under inspiration and verse which is not. 
When Mr. Davies is not in the mood he may express his usual sentiments in his 
usual words and his usual metres, but the result is cold. When he is really moved 
to write he cannot help succeeding ; he has only to be natural and he has done all that 
is necessary, so frank and easy is his expression, so comprehensible his emotion, so 
keen his eye, so charming the images which leap to his mind. One flash of vision, 
one jet of emotion, one momentary strangeness seized, and Mr. Davies has made a 
little poem which nobody else could have written, said an arresting thing in an 
unmistakeably individual voice which is very difficult to define but very easy to 
recognise. What he could do he can still do : his curiosity is unabated, he is still as 
surprised as he ever was by men and women, the grass is still as green for him and the 
lambs as innocent ; experience does not take the edge off his observation or retard 
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the movements of his heart ; he does not learn, but he does not lose. Mr. Davies 
knew what he was doing when he named his volume after the first poem : 


This is the hour of magic, when the moon 

With her bright wand has charmed the tallest tree 
To stand stone still with all his million leaves ! 

I feel around me things I cannot see ; 
I hold my breath, as Nature holds her own. 

And do the mice and birds, the horse and cow, 
Sleepless in this deep silence, so intense, 

Believe a miracle has happened now, 
And wait to hear a sound they’ll recognise 
To prove they still have life with earthly ties ? 


The last expression is awkward ; but the great thing about Mr. Davies is that when 
he is at his best we do not mind his awkwardnesses. Jmpudence, in which Mr. Davies 
indulges in his odd habit of rhyming “ cold” and “ world,” is a delicious picture 
of a young girl, and Lamorna Cove has one of those odd effective images which 
Mr. Davies alone can use. Of the rest, the best are Grief of Others, The Collar, and 
one or two love-poems, tinged with that naive sensuality, akin to a delight in stuffs, 
which has always been characteristic of Mr. Davies in this vein. It is impossible to 
leave the book without an especial reference to Mr. Nicholson’s beautiful decorations ; 
spontaneous little tailpieces, fine flowing sketches of bulls, lambs and landscapes, 
and a final drawing of the author asleep at his table with all his dreams delightfully 
tabulated above him. The gold label on the cover is not so successful as most of 
Mr. Cape’s experiments in binding. 

The Dramatic Poems of Shelley is uniform with Professor Herford’s edition of 
The Lyrical Poems and Translations which was published two or three years ago : 
the Narrative Poems are to follow. This edition, the text of which is based on 
Mr. Hutchinson’s, contains Prometheus, The Cenci, Gidipus Tyranus, Hellas, and 
the scenes of Tasso, Charles the First, and the unnamed Pisan drama, the greater parts 
of all of which were first printed by Richard Garnett or W. M. Rossetti. Shelley 
was not, and knew he was not, a dramatic writer except intermittently : one subject 
fired him to a great tragedy, and the lyrical parts of Prometheus are magnificent ; 
the unfinished works (Charles the First, the last, is nearest a dead imitation of 
Shakespeare) do not suggest that their completion would have meant a great gain 
to literature. At all events, here they all are, and in a very beautiful form. The 
production of this Florence Press edition at 12s. 6d. a volume is an astonishing feat. 
I cannot conceive how it is done. 


J. Gos 
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THE CATHEDRAL. By HucH Watpote. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
BABBITT. By Srincrair Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND DAMNED. By F. Scorr FitzGerap. Collins. 
7s. Od. 


flee hero of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 4 Great Man once proposed to call one of his 
books Red and Black, and was dissuaded by his wife on the ground that an 
eminent French novelist had already made use of a French version of that title. 
The comparison, she deftly and not insultingly implied, might be . . . unfortunate. 
When one reads the title of Mr. Walpole’s new work, a thought of the same kind 
goes through one’s head. An eminent French writer has already made use of it : 
can Mr. Walpole stand the comparison? One’s apprehensions are the more acute 
in that Mr. Walpole has written several novels not distinguishable from those 
attributed to Mr. Bennett’s hero, save in virtue of the fact that Mr. Walpole has 
had a much better education. But the question does not arise, There is no need 
to compare him and his French anticipator. Mr. Walpole has at last justified himself : 
he has, as one says, brought it off. One of his earliest books, Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, 
promised this power and this vividness. Its successors, while not definitely 
repudiating the promise, yet treated it with almost open contempt. Mr. Walpole 
has been for several years almost always a dreary and sometimes an empty writer ; 
but he has never quite robbed his readers of the hope that he might some day write 
a novel of real value. At last he has done it. 

The Cathedral is not, on a general view, very promising. Polchester is a cathedral 
city in the county of Glebeshire ; and the moment chosen is the year of Queen 
Victoria’s second Jubilee, 1897. Archdeacon Brandon, by force of character and 
other more or less adventitious advantages, rules Polchester. He has a fine presence 
and that admirable reactionary cast of mind which is never in any doubt as to what 
it wants. The Bishop is distant, aged and frail: the Dean is amiable and pliable : 
the whole Chapter is at the mercy of this determined man. But there is a new Canon 
at Polchester, a round, obese, purring gentleman, with certain peculiarities of thought 
and manner. It is not hard to prophesy the end. Canon Ronder fights Archdeacon 
Brandon and breaks him. First of all, the Chapter votes a new roller for the school’s 
cricket ground, then the Archdeacon’s interference with the Cathedral’s music 
is checked. Then the living of Pybus St. Anthony is refused to the Archdeacon’s 
nomination. And incontinently on this, at the same meeting of the Chapter, Arch- 
~ deacon Brandon dies. But much more has happened to him before this. His beloved 
son, first sent down from Oxford, has run away to London with the daughter of the 
keeper of a peculiarly low public-house. His wife has entered into an intrigue with 
the incumbent of one of the Polchester livings and, as much to spite him as out of 
indisciplinable love, has been unfaithful to him. The magnificent Archdeacon is 
surrounded, struck at from every side, hounded to death, protesting, like Job, that 
he has served his God but not allowed Job’s compensations. 

The merit of Mr. Walpole’s treatment of this theme lies in his careful and sensitive 
enquiry into the truth. It is one method, and a method not obligatory on the novelist, 
but one which, if the writer has the genius to carry it out, will produce a novel of 
high rank. Barchester Towers ! one cries inevitably. But imagine how different that 
great book would have been if Trollope had looked a little more closely into the 
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heart of Archdeacon Grantly and had envisaged Mr. Slope otherwise than as a 
poisonous enemy. How different—not how much better. I am far from intending 
to suggest that Mr. Walpole has taken the theme of Barchester Towers and made a 
better use of it. He has written a different kind of book, his own kind of book. There 
are certain virtues possessed by Trollope which he has not ; but he has done what 
Trollope could not have done. The difference is that which exists between a bold 
artist in uncompromising black-and-white and a water-colour painter whose fine 
shades and appreciations are no less definite renderings of truth. He shows his 
definiteness, his capacity not to be bemused by fine shades and low tones, in that 
he returns a clear verdict. It is not such a verdict as could be of any help to anyone 
in a court of law ; but it is such a verdict as men ought, when they must, to pass on 
their fellow-men. The Archdeacon invited his misfortunes even if he did not deserve 
them. Canon Ronder was beguiled by an intriguing streak in his own nature, lulled 
into evil contrivances by an extraordinary power of making peace with his own 
conscience. Mr. Walpole goes deeply and surely into the hearts of both. 

There are obvious faults in the book. Mr. Walpole has brought over from books 
of infinitely less value the fault of verbosity. This story could have been written in 
a good many less than the five hundred and thirty-one pages which he has actually 
devoted to it. And there are loose ends. Falk Brandon plays his part in breaking his 
father’s spirit. But, in the early part of the book, Mr. Walpole spends far too much 
space in explaining and justifying Falk’s courtship of Annie Hogg, considering the 
way in which Falk and Annie are to vanish out of the later part. And there are asides 
from the author to the reader which could be justified only by their intrinsic value and 
are not so justified. Here is one of them, a curiously naive and irrelevant specimen : 


I must have been thirteen or fourteen years of age—it may have been indeed in this 
very year ’97—when I first read Stevenson’s story of Treasure Island. It is the fashion, 
I believe, now with the Clever Solemn Ones to despise Stevenson as a writer of 
romantic Tushery. 

All the same, if it’s realism they want I’m still waiting to see something more realistic 
than Pew or Long John Silver. Realism may depend as truly on a blind man’s tap 
with a stick upon the ground as on any number of adulteries. 


There are, it may be observed, no blind beggars in The Cathedral but one adultery 
of some importance. 

But these are details by the side. What matters in this book is that Mr. Walpole, 
by virtue of sympathy and sensitive insight, holds evenly the scales between Arch- 
deacon Brandon, who served God according to his lights and invited God’s judgment, 
and Canon Ronder, the unworthy and still sincere weapon of God. The novel is a 
triumph of that art which, patiently and not by any sudden action lays bare every 
nerve of the body to which it turns itself rather than reveals the whole structure 
at once and roughly by some use of the X-rays. Mr. Walpole has never written such 
a book before : it is now impossible to believe that he will not write much better 
books in future. 

_ It is Mr. Walpole who introduces Mr. Sinclair Lewis ; and of course this associa- 
tion of Americans and cathedral cities is nothing new or incongruous. Mr. Walpole 
has been for some time a champion of American literature in this country : he even 
admires Mr. Cabell’s Jurgen. He thinks that Main Street met with an insufficiently 
warm reception in England, but he believes that the reception of Babbitt will 
be noticeably warmer. And in this he appears to me to be right. Main Street was 
a study of a form of society, and of a form of society which is unfamiliar to us. 
It was moreover by way of being a polemic : it attacked an evil from which we do 
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not suffer. Therefore that part of the English public which is not interested in 
sociological observation passed it by with indifference. But Babbitt is a study of an 
individual, who, in whatever strange forms he may express himself, is remarkably 
like ourselves. Mr. Walpole says, proudly but not without justification, that : 


It is Mr. Lewis’ triumph in this book that he has made his Babbitt own brother to 


our Mr. Polly, Uncle Ponderevo, Denry of the Five Towns, the Forsyth Family and 
even Mr. George Moore. 


Babbitt is a real estate agent in Zenith, one of the smaller cities of the United States ; 
a city which boosts itself and boasts about itself and aspires to excel all others in 
mass of population and the number of motor-cars and telephones per thousand of 
its inhabitants. Babbitt boosts Zenith and himself and his profession: he prefers 
to be called a realtor, not a real estate agent, and takes this point with immense 
seriousness. He aspires to increase his income every year and thinks there is a certain 
maximum limit to which a business-man may dirty his fingers without losing his 
self-respect. He believes, above all, in salesmanship. This is the religion of him 
and his fellows, who do all honestly consider that the writing of good advertisements 
is the highest achievement of literature. One of them quotes an advertisement of 
tobacco as an example of ‘‘ our American thought and originality to-day.” It begins, 
“Tt’s P.A. that jams such joy in jimmy pipes.” 

“Now that,” carolled the motor agent, Eddie Swanson, “‘ that’s what I call le-litera- 
ture! That Prince Albert fellow—though, gosh, there can’t be just one fellow that 
writes ’em ; must be a big board of classy ink-slingers in conference, but anyway : now, 
him, he doesn’t write for long-haired pikers, he writes for Regular Guys, he writes 
for me, and I tip my benny to him!” 


This picture of the superficialities of George Babbitt is brilliantly and completely 
done, without any of the repetitions and redundancies that sometimes retarded the 
exposition of Main Street. And most of Georgie’s life is superficial, but not all. 
Behind the good fellow, the conventional type saying the same things and behaving 
in the same way as all the other good fellows, a type produced by a sort of collective 
self-hypnotism, there is an unhappy, dissatisfied man, an aspiring man who does not 
know how to aspire. With this man, Mr. Lewis is sometimes sentimental or fumbling. 
He symbolises Georgie’s longings by a “‘ fairy child” ; but this is one of the shapes 
n which the “ fairy child ” presents herself : 


Her thin and charming face was sharpened by bobbed hair ; her skirts were short, 
her stockings were rolled, and, as she flew after Ted, above the caressing silk were 
glimpses of soft knees which made Babbitt uneasy, and wretched that she should con- 
sider him old. 


But, with all its lapses, this picture too is well done and it is the element in the book 
which ought to be able to carry the whole of it into the mind of the English reader. 

Mr. Scott Fitzgerald describes another phase of American life and, he also, types 
of humanity which, under the surface, are understandable by us. Anthony and Gloria 
are persons with no harm in them and some good, in their good looks, if no more, 
but weak, lazy, self-indulgent. Mr. Fitzgerald traces their inevitable degradation 
with much detail and much vividness, and produces the atmosphere of it with some 
success. As one reads one feels communicated to one from the hero and heroine 
the depression, the self-disgust, the helplessness and hopelessness which sometimes 
follow too rousing a night of potations. It is a queer achievement ; but undoubtedly 
an achievement. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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BY-WAYS ROUND HELICON. By Ioto A. Wittiams. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


DEGENERATION IN THE GREAT FRENCH MASTERS. By JEAN CaRRERE. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. 


ESSAYS BY DIVERS HANDS. (Royal Society of Literature), ed. W. R. INGE. 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 


ig: is not necessary for Mr. Lynd to tell us, as he does in his essay on The Critic, 
that he likes “‘ to think of a critic as a portrait-painter rather than a judge,” for 
his practice makes it plain to us. Here, in this collection of short essays on a multitude 
of authors, from Plutarch to Mr. Vachel Lindsay, the critical method he prefers 
is very plainly discovered. His portraits are not literary full-lengths, setting each 
figure against his own peculiar background, showing us the development of his 
character and art, but vivid little sketches. Give him a familiar figure whose life and 
work are well known, and he will come nearer to saying the last word in a couple of 
pages than almost any other critic of our time. It is a method that demands a quick 
wit and supreme tolerance to make it successful, and Mr. Lynd has both. His present 
volume, if it is a plea for anything, is a plea for tolerance. In this respect his own 
practice is unimpeachable: even Byron’s correspondence with Lady Melbourne 
is not too much for his forbearance. It is only intolerance itself that falls outside the 
range of his sympathies. Only very harsh and superior persons excite his anger ; and 
he does not hesitate to say sharp things of such critics as Mr. T. S. Eliot, who “‘ in 
his critical essays is an undertaker rather than a critic,” or of that other author 
of whom his publishers, rather unhappily, said that he “‘is for the fastidious in 
particular.”’ Mr. Lynd makes great play with this unfortunate phrase, for he likes 
to take literature, along with the other good things of life, easily and happily, and 
snap his fingers at those self-tormenting persons who form “the fastidious in 
particular.”’ His style—nervous, pointed, epigrammatic—exactly suits his method. 
He is always looking for the witty, illuminating phrase, and usually finds it before 
he begins his essay, which then becomes nothing but the expansion of his brilliant 
opening sentence. ‘“‘ Mr. Bennett is at once a connoisseur and a card”; ‘‘ Mr. Wells 
is in love with the human race” ; “‘ Henley was a master of the vainglorious phrase. 
He was Pistol with a style” ; “ Lord Rosebery’s oratory is the port at a banquet. 
It is a little somnolent in its charm.” That is how it is done, and I make no doubt 
that to a good many persons, who have never tried to do it, it looks very easy. It is, of 
course, a manner that carries with it a very noticeable defect, for your epigrammatic 
critic must be always something of a Procrustes, so that we are not surprised to find 
that a good many authors who have accepted Mr. Lynd’s hospitality either have had 
their feet lopped off or are a little attenuated when they have concluded their visit. 
But it would be a good deal worse if he were not that rare thing—an epigrammatist 
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with a heart. In the last resort he is, of course, an essayist rather than a critic, for 
long ago he fell in love with life and became a little impatient with mere letters : he 
sees literature as an utterance rather than an art, and prefers authors to books any day. 
So long as it gives him an opportunity of expressing his wonder and delight, literature 
will do very well as a subject, but, these days, he is not going to lose his head about it, 
nor stop to examine too curiously the innumerable secrets of its charm. So that when 
We are given an essay by him “ On Lamb,” we do not know whether we are going to 
have the author or the entrée, and, to speak frankly, most of us do not care, so long 
as we are going to have Mr. Lynd’s company. This is a position for any writer to 
envy. “‘ Delight, the parent of so many virtues” Mr. Lynd quotes from Coleridge 
on his title-page. Delight is the parent too of this volume : it is also its child. 

Mr. Freeman has given us a full-length in his Portrait of George Moore, an ex- 
quisitely printed volume that also contains a photograph of Mark Fisher’s portrait 
and a bibliography of Mr. Moore’s first editions (and notes on their current value) 
compiled by Mr. Henry Danielson. I, for one, feel that all this, the solemn private 
edition, the exquisite typography, the book prices current, and the rest, is as it should 
be : it suggests the right atmosphere ; it represents the lesser initiation through which 
one must pass before coming to the deeper mysteries, the sanctum of the god himself. 
One comes to the end of the book, however, with a slight but distinct feeling of 
disappointment. That is perhaps not Mr. Freeman’s fault. He has had only one rival 
in this delightful task, but a very formidable rival, no other than Mr. Moore, who has 
been busy painting portraits of himself these last thirty-five years. He makes a very 
difficult subject. Moreover, this portrait-painting on a large scale is a risky business ; 
it is neither biography nor criticism, nor even good gossip, but wavers about in an 
uncertain fashion between all three. Mr. Freeman is nothing if not thorough and 
conscientious, so much so that one might very well be excused a little uneasiness at 
finding oneself his hero. He comes to praise Mr. Moore, but nearly succeeds at times 
in burying him. He has been so anxious to show us that he understands his man’s 
defects that he has not given himself enough space in which to explain his very 
genuine admiration for Mr. Moore. One instance will show what I mean. He does 
not hesitate to comment freely upon the weakness of Mr. Moore’s early prose, yet 
though he is unstinting in his praise of the later style, he seems to me to miss a great 
opportunity because he does not thrust aside less important things and spend some 
time in an examination of that style. Some people call Mr. Moore a great stylist, 
one of the great masters of English prose ; others call him a fine stylist and go no 
further than that, because it appears to them that his instrument has too few stops 
and can only express a narrow range of emotion ; others again hold that some of the 
tricks of his later prose are positively cheap : here surely was Mr. Freeman’s chance 
to proselytize. But important as these omissions are, they must not be allowed to make 
us overlook the great merit and very real service of Mr. Freeman’s fine narrative. 
It has disentangled the threads, and shown us Mr. Moore’s development—on the 
whole a surprisingly steady development—tright from the late ’seventies to the present 
moment ; and by doing this he has brought us well on the way toa full appreciation 
of Mr. Moore’s personality and achievement, and communicated not a little of his own 
sane, refreshing enthusiasm. 

Professor Paul de Reul, of the University of Brussels, gives us a portrait even more 
elaborate and highly finished, in his L’Giuvre de Swinburne. ‘This large work—it 
runs to 500 closely printed pages—is an important contribution to two literatures. 
The pious industry with which this foreign critic, hitherto unknown to me but 
clearly of the first rank, has built up this, the most comprehensive study of the 
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English poet, is alone sufficient to disarm criticism. But, fortunately, criticism needs 
no disarming ; it is content to admire and applaud. Everything is here, and nothing 
is scamped. A mere glance at its chapter headings shows its scope: Swinburne et 
L Angleterre contemporaine (a surprisingly good piece of work), La Musique dans la 
Poésie, L’ Imagination (a very just and delicate analysis, perhaps the most valuable 
chapter in the whole book), L’Elocution, Les Sentiments et les Idées, Le Culture et 
l Inspiration, L’ Homme et ’Giuvre (a biographical sketch, including an entertaining 
account of the author’s visit, that inevitable visit, to ““The Pines ”’) ; and then the 
second part is a detailed examination of Swinburne’s work—tragedies, lyrics, criticism, 
everything. Here, indeed, is full measure. Perhaps the most valuable things in the 
volume to us are the critic’s illuminating contrasts and comparisons, particularly 
with Baudelaire and Hugo, which enable us to see Swinburne against a new back- 
ground (that of French poetry), and therefore to see him afresh. We cannot do less 
than ask M. de Reul to accept our congratulations and thanks for such a magnificent 
piece of criticism, and the University of Brussels our felicitations at having such 
a critic at its disposal. Mr. Williams paints no portraits: the undiscovered, pretty 
little fishes, not the whales, interest him. He tells us that a pretty lyric picked out of a 
sixpenny box, “‘ four lines of reality in the midst of a wilderness of fustian,” is a 
greater joy to him than Grecian Urns or Skylarks. He must be a very happy man, 
for he has succeeded in picking out of the débris of eighteenth-century minor poetry — 
a large number of pretty lyrics and making a book of them, framing them in a running 
commentary of criticism, bibliography and entertaining gossip. Some there may 
be who will find his determined facetiousness and deliberately assumed pipe-and- — 
slippers manner a little wearisome ; but the best of guides have these small faults, 
and Mr. Williams is a very good guide indeed. He is doing no small service to our 
appreciation of that queer interregnum in the history of our romantic verse, and he 
must be given the credit too, I imagine, of having invented a new kind of book. 
He must be compelled to keep his promise and give us some more guides to these 
refreshing by-ways. M. Jean Carrére, in his Degeneration in the Great French Masters, 
works with a will but (I have come back to portraiture) daubs very badly. The 
translator of these slashing papers, Mr. McCabe, says in his prefatory note: “‘ The 
French title, Les Mauvais Maitres, would mislead an English public, unaccustomed 
to French subtlety. I have changed it.’”’ Well, it may be so; but of one thing I am 
certain—the English public will not be troubled by any subtlety, French or otherwise, 
in the essays themselves, which are ruined by the incorrigible superficiality of their 
author. The movement against extreme romanticism that he represents, a movement 
by no means absurd or without justification, needs more thoughtful and less hasty 
advocates if it is to accomplish anything. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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THE CLASSICS 


SENECA AND ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. By F. L. Lucas. Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 


SORTES VERGILIANZ, OR VERGIL AND TO-DAY. By Prorrssor D. A. 
SLATER. Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 


ETRUSCAN TOMB PAINTINGS: Their Subjects and Significance. By 
sence PoutsEN. ‘Translated by LucEBERG ANDERSEN. Oxford : Clarendon 
Dessau SS. 


GREEK VASE-PAINTING. By Ernest BuscuEer. With 160 Illustrations. 
Translated by G. C. RicHarps. With a Preface by PROFESSOR P. GARDNER. 
Chatto & Windus. 25s. 


THE YEAR’S WORK IN CLASSICAL STUDIES, 1920. Edited by W. H. S. 
Jones. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF AESCHYLUS. By E. S. Hoerniz. Oxford : 
Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 


Base his short book on Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy Mr. Lucas has got a 
great deal. He has supplied a summary both of Greek and Roman tragedy, a study 
of Seneca’s life and character, and an account of the English drama at its beginnings. 
Extracts from Seneca’s dramas are well chosen and well translated, and English 
imitations, or supposed imitations, are sufficiently considered. It is a capable mono- 
graph, delightfully different from those which bore readers with their heavy style 
and cautious adherence to statistics. Mr. Lucas revels in epigram and quotation, 
peppers his sentences with pungent things, and generalises with gay confidence. He 
will not write just so ten years hence, nor, perhaps, will he be so severe on Seneca, 
who, he admits in one place, is not easily understood. Seneca was a poor creature, 
morally and physically—so was the author of the greatest biography in the English 
language—but he was at his best an admirable storyteller, with a pretty humour 
which Mr. Lucas rather grudgingly admits. At least, he had the grace to give himself 
away freely in his writings. Here he is described as like “‘ the offspring of a worldly and 
successful newspaper proprietor turned violent Theosophist,” and later as “ pro- 
vincial, pedant and prig, part Socrates, part Worldly Wiseman, part Grand Vizier, 
and yet always human, sometimes a poet, at the end a hero . . . but not in any real 
sense first rate.” 

Mr. Lucas is judicious in refusing to accept echoes of Seneca discovered by various 
critics. This kind of search, once started with a theory behind it, is fatal to literary 
judgment. Portia in Shakespeare and Seneca in the De Clementia said much the same 
things about mercy. There are great and immortal truisms which nobody can avoid. 
Shakespeare is credited with a Senecan drama, Titus Andronicus, which most readers 
have rightly avoided, for a more disgusting banquet of horrors has seldom been 
concocted. The Elizabethans enjoyed crude blood ; they were not sentimentalists, 
and Mr. Lucas shows well how the melodramatic in Seneca appealed to them. They 
loved gorgeous declamation, they doted on conceits. No first-rate ghost was ever so 
elaborately rhetorical as that in Hamlet. But Senecan stuff alone could not make 
living drama. The English spirit of humour and rich humanity had to be added to 
it, the spirit which flowered in the unlikely ground of the Morality Plays. This point 
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is clearly brought out. Pedantry with its apparatus of rules appeared later in academic 
plays, which Mr. Lucas denounces with all the gusto of a Cambridge don ; but 
Shakespeare was not academic, and his effective patterns were of his own making. 

The best part of Professor Slater’s lecture on Vergil and To-day is the charming 
little poem which introduces it. Here he has got down to simplicity Vergil’s message 
to the present age. The lecture itself shows enthusiasm and ingenuity of comment, 
but it has been elaborated too long in the study. The first sentence is half a page 
long. The whole is conceived in an admirable spirit, but would have gained by 
simpler presentment. 

Set an accomplished scholar to write and expand an illustrated catalogue of objects 
he knows from long study in his own museum, and you are likely to get a monograph 
of the first rank. Such is Etruscan Tomb Paintings, originally published in Danish, and 
now happily available in English with the assistance of Mr. G. F. Hill. The 
discoveries here explained were made during the last century. The tombs were 
subject to vandalism till the ’seventies, and reproductions have only recently become 


accurate. They throw welcome light on the Etruscans, who, though they felt the _ 


influence of Greek art and employed Greek artists, had a distinct culture of their 
own. Their language, much of which is still obscure, and their rites have Orierttal 


touches not discoverable in Greece. They were great fighters by land and sea, and — 
kept the Greeks out of Italy. In the sixth and fifth centuries they were a dominating _ 


people. They declined in the fourth and ceased to be important in the third, leaving 
only a race of soothsayers to frighten the Rome they had once bullied. The last kings 
of Rome were in all probability Etruscan, and after they were ejected Rome would 
have no royalty again. The evidence of these tombs shows a people fond of gladiatorial 
games, shockingly free to the Greek idea in the relations of the sexes, and grimly 
humorous with touches of cruelty. They celebrated funerals with hard drinking, and 
made their boxers perform to the sound of the flute. 

The illustrations are excellent, but they lack the vivid colour which adds in the 
originals to their distinctness, and should be examined with a magnifying-glass. 
Even so, details are not always certain, and require erudition to fill them out. What, 
for instance, is the dark stuff which is hung between the stylized plants in Fig. 2? 
Is it votive wool such as the Greeks used ? The dancing-girl of the frontispiece, now 
pictured in a book for the first time, is charming, so far as she can be realised, and 
seems quite modern with her fluttering spotted skirt and a scarf and a head-dress 
brilliant enough in the original to satisfy Bakst. Still more attractive are the two 
portraits of the handsome wife of Arnth Velchas. The earlier pictures make no 
attempt at realism and are decorative, like an Oriental carpet. In the period of 
decadence jollity disappears and demons of the underworld show the terrors of 
death. The one opposite page 49 with a bottle-blue skin is almost Japanese. The 
scene of the meeting of Achilles and Troilus (Fig. 2) may be compared with the 
same subject as treated by Timonidas of Corinth in Plate XXI. of Greek Verse- 
Painting. Mr. Buscher’s volume is an ideal text-book, beautifully illustrated and 
reducing to coherence the tangled progress of the art with its various changes and 
offshoots of this region and that artist. It is likely, as Professor Gardner says in his 
Preface, not to be superseded for some time to come. In small details there may be 
corrections here and there due to new research, but the main developments of vase 
painting are sufficiently guaranteed by extant examples to be secure. This art 
of “little masters’ is now traced as influenced by the lead of famous men like 
Polygnotus and Phidias. It separates clearly the newly-formed civilisation of Crete 
from that of later Greece, thus verifying the conclusions from literature. The 
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Mycenzan vase-style is quite different from the Geometric to which it gave way. 
In fact, the information to be gained from vase-subjects is much more than is 
- generally realised, though apt to be overdone by makers of pre-history. It does not 
follow, for instance, that a favourite type is the best type, for its prevalence may be 
due to commercial ability. The illustrations are an admirable feature of the book, a 
great advance on the inaccurate stuff which draws down the wrath of Professor 
Gardner on English publishers and editors forty years since. Figs. 136-8 seem to be 
missing, but they have only been misplaced a few pages. Mr. Richards, in his 
translation, is always clear, and has preferred to preserve the author’s meaning at the 
risk of being clumsy. As a result, the book is not always pleasant to read. 

The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1920, is only bound in paper, but it contains 
an excellent series of summaries by experts which no serious scholar should miss. 
It is no wonder that the editor finds it increasingly difficult to get such work done. 
Professor Rose is particularly good on “‘ Greek and Roman Religion, 1915-1920.” 
His remarks on the onesided character of some recent contributions to the study of 
Greek mythology—one might put it more simply, further contributions to Greek 
mythology—are to the point, and he expects a new school of thinkers drawing their 
inspiration from the conclusions of psycho-analysis. Apollo forbid ! It is a far cry 
from the simplicity and intellectual honesty of Greece to the morbid minds of 
Viennese degenerates. Professor Sonnenschein’s paper on “‘ Grammar, Lexicography, 
and Metric,’ is full of the new speculations on these disputed subjects, some of 
which may clear up the fogs of the past. It is time for some of the old terminology 
of grammar to be swept away. 

Mr. Hoernle’s small volume of Notes on the Text of Aischylus picks several holes 
in what are called good texts. He has evidently studied his author with great 
care, and he shows by careful comparison what corruptions are most likely to 
occur. Metrical correspondence in choruses has not yet been settled to my mind. 
Mr. Hoernle makes a useful remark when he says that rhythms depend for their 
value on their total effect. Analysed piecemeal, they may not actually correspond» 
in syllables. Greek music remains a query. I do not know what the Greeks found more 
or less singable, or cacophonous, but I feel pretty sure that we cannot take modern 
standards for granted. Mr. Hoernle is on the right lines in his careful work. It is odd 
that scholarship has produced no manual of textual criticism. If Professor Housman 
would write one, no patriotic feelings ought to keep it out of Germany. 


VERNON RENDALL 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER; A DAUGHTER OF THE MIDDLE 
BORDER. By Hamiin GarLanD. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

MEMORIALS OF ST. JAMES’S STREET. By E. BEResFORD CHANCELLOR. 
Richards. 15s. 

MEMORIES OF MEN AND HORSES. By Wittiam ALLison. Richards. 21s. 

H. B. AND LAURENCE IRVING. By AusTIN Brereton. Richards. 12s 6d. 

THE NINETEEN HUNDREDS. By RecrnaLp Auseron. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 

MANY MEMORIES. By G. B. Burcin. Hutchinson. 16s. 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS II. By Major-Gen. Sir J. Hansury WILLIAMS. 
Humphreys. 15s. 


R. HAMLIN GARLAND is an American author not so well known here 

as he should be. If the two books just superscribed are above his average— 
and I believe they have been distinguished in his own country—even then anything 
else of the kind he has done would be well worth reading. He has concerned himself 
with the soil, with the works and days, of the Middle States, and his writing is racy of 
the one, and compact of the other. Not only does he know what he is writing about— 
it is bred in his bone. He writes sensitively, but with great simplicity ; he is fervid, 
but about the right things ; he can be strongly moved, but never ceases to be a close 
observer. He is a poet—not by vocation, perhaps, but as stirred by occasion. I judge 
that he writes by choice in prose, and reserves his lyric vein for illustration and 
illumination of what he has to say. He thus gains an emotional heightening which 
strangely excites the reader. The unreserve of his reminiscences, a certain homely, 
local, unsophisticated way of looking at life, remind one occasionally of Richard 
Jefferies, occasionally of Hudson ; but he is mostly of his own nation—in the best 
sense of the word, provincial ; he isno academic ; not at all bookmade. 'The two books 
which I have here are the real American thing—and a very good thing it is when you 
can get it. I should rank them with Thoreau and Burroughs and derive them straight 
from the soil. Mr. Garland went to school with Nature, and found his university 
in the commerce of men. 

He puts forth these books of his as autobiography, which in a sense they are. 
But really the first of them is an Odyssey, with his indomitable father for hero. Like 
the man of many shifts, Richard Garland was for ever on the move, a man with an 
ideal which never could be satisfied but never faded from his vision. Not adventure 
only called him, certainly not the prospect of wealth, perhaps not even the hope of 
unhampered power over his material. It was a more primitive spur than any of those. 
It was land-hunger, the desire for virgin soil and the handling of it. He shared it, 
you may say, with his whole nation: it was an instinct as simple, imperious and 
irresistible as that which in ages bygone moved continents of men like tidal waves, 
and drove them surging from East to West. So it was in Eastern America in the last 
century. The gad-fly swarmed, and stung men by townships, by counties at a time. 
And presently after, it stung them again ; for the land was never yet made by the sun 
and the weather which could prove itself adequate to the handling stored in the will 
and mind of Richard Garland and his countrymen. Yet, seasonally and all their 
lives long, as the Red Indians were pushed back to make room for them those men 
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pushed on to the west. Every natural instinct must give way to it; it was as if the 
land asked of them a human sacrifice. Garland’s children must labour almost from 
_ birth—and learn to loathe it ; his wife must be a drudge—and she died of it. He 
himself, untirable, was always to be blest, and never was. Yet he lived to be eighty, 
and died unconvinced of error ; died standing, leaning over a gate, his eyes perusing 
the land which had beaten him. He had lived his long life, caused his wife and children 
to live, without amenity of any kind—in a “‘ frame-house ” or log-cabin, with make- 
shift furniture, without books ; incessantly at manual work, kept in heart only by 
his hopes. He had not, so far as appears, the consolation of explicit religion, that 
mainstay of the New Englander; and if he had love, the expression of it was 
denied him. 


Restraint in such matters was the rule. If you said, “‘ It is a fine day,” or “ The night 
is as clear as a bell,” you had gone quite as far as the proprieties permitted. Love was 
also a forbidden word. You might say, ‘“‘ I love pie,” but to say “I love Bettie,”’ was 
mawkish if not actually improper. Caresses or terms of endearment even between 

‘parents and their children were very seldom used. People who said ‘“‘ Daddy, dear,” 
or “ Jim, dear,” were under suspicion. “‘ They fight like cats and dogs when no one else 
is around ” was the universal comment on a family whose members were very free of 
their terms of affection. We were a Spartan lot. We did not believe in letting our wives 
and children know that they were an important part of our contentment. 


Such was the nature of the New England Odysseus who urged from Maine to 
Wisconsin, thence to Iowa, Minnesota, and the wilds of Dakota, and died as he stood ; 
and such was the school of Hamlin his son. 


My father believed in service. At seven years of age, I had regular duties. I brought 
firewood to the kitchen and broke nubbins for the calves and shelled corn for the 
chickens. I have a dim memory of helping him (and grandfather) split oak-blocks into 
rafting pins in the kitchen. This seems incredible to me now, and yet it must have been 
so. In summer Harriet and I drove the cows to pasture, and carried “‘ switchel ” to 
the men in the hay-fields by means of a jug hung in the middle of a long stick. 

From a small-holding of 160 acres in Wisconsin the first trek was made before 
Hamlin Garland was ten years old. In snowy February weather they moved in sledges 
to Iowa. He was no more than ten when the whole family was on the move once 
more—now to Minnesota. “‘ The perfect farm ”’ had been reported—unsettled land 
on the Great Prairie. They travelled for many days and reached the new cabin, 
a mere shelter, in the dark. They slept as they fell. In the morning the boy looked 
upon a new world 

The cabin faced a level plain with no tree in sight. A mile away to the west stood 
a low stone house and immediately in front of us opened a half-section of unfenced 
sod. To the north, as far as I could see, the land billowed like a russet ocean with 
scarcely a roof to fleck its lonely spread. I cannot say that I liked or disliked it. I 
merely marvelled at it, and while I wandered about the yard the hired man scorched 
some cornmeal mush in a skillet, and this with some butter and gingerbread made up 
my first breakfast in Mitchell County. 


But there were sights to see : 


A few hours later, while my brother and I were on the roof of the house with intent 
to peer “ over the edge of the prairie ” something grandly significant happened. Upon 
a low hill to the west a herd of horses suddenly appeared running swiftly, led by a 
beautiful sorrel pony with shining white mane. On they came, like a platoon of cavalry 
rushing down across the open sod which lay before our door. The leader moved with 
lofty and graceful action, easily outstretching all his fellows. Forward they swept, 
their long tails floating in the wind like banners—on in a great curve as if scenting 
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danger in the smoke of our fire. The thunder of their feet filled me with delight. 

Surely, next to a herd of buffalo this squadron of wild horses was the most satisfactory 

evidence of the wilderness into which we had been thrust, 

Mr. Garland’s pictures of the prairie and the pioneer’s life upon it are not 
Theocritean. He is more like Hesiod in his alternations of the charming and the grim, 
knowing as well as the old Beeotian did what farm-work means, the disgustfulness 
of much of it, the agony of fatigue which much entails, the unending war which must 
be waged with dung and dust, with flies and blight, and weather. But he has 
beautiful things to report—as this, of the advent of the birds in Spring : 

The sandhill crane came last of all, loitering north in lonely, easeful flight. Often of 

a warm day I heard his sovereign cry falling from the azure dome ; so high, so far, his 

form could not be seen; so close to the sun that my eyes could not detect his solitary, 

majestic circling sweep. He came after the geese. He was the herald of summer. His 
brazen, reverberating call will for ever remain associated in my mind with mellow, 
pulsating earth, springing grass and cloudless glorious May-time skies. 

Contrast with that the picture he gives of a south-westerly gale which literally 
blew the rooted grain out of the tilth ; or of the blizzards of snow and frozen rain. 
The picture is complete. Mr. Garland knows all about farming. 

His family stayed long enough in Minnesota to allow of his getting a taste of school _ 
and an appetite for books. But the fever took his father again ; Dakota became the 
word for El Dorado; thither Odysseus must drive his household. By that time 
Hamlin was twenty, and realised that he had reached “ the fork in the trail.” From 
this point onwards he travelled his own road : his development to manhood, letters, 
marriage, parentage, marches parallel with the failing of the family fortunes. For 
Dakota beat Odysseus. Interesting as his own story is, it is interest of another kind : 
not so much an Odyssey as a Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The Odyssey is a figure of life as well as a Pilot’s Guide to the Mediterranean. 
So Mr. Garland’s recollections of the Middle Border envisage more than the explora- 
tion and exploitation of that untilled country. Life is no less exorbitant than the 
soil ; it renews itself out of the wreck and ravage of itself ; and to no man can the 
spectacle of his growth, maturity and decline, exemplified in his begetters and his 
begotten, as well as in his own members, be other than dramatic. The second volume 
opens with the writer’s marriage. His first child is born, his mother dies. Side by side 
growth and decay go on. Finally the worn old Odysseus is called in from his wander- 
ings, and his eldest grand-daughter is old enough to read her father’s books. And so 
from age to age we ripe and ripe. These things are the common lot, and only interesting 
by the treatment they receive from a good writer. Mr. Garland gives them tender and 
wistful scrutiny, and so relates them. His books open as epic, and close as elegy. 
Is it all worth while ? God knows ; and luckily we do not. Let it be touched with 
beauty and truth, however, and it is good to read about. 

The remainder must not detain us, and need not. Memorials of St. fames’s Street 
is good book-making ; Memories of Men and Horses does not seem to me so well. 
Mr. Brereton has done his best with the Irving brothers—an act of piety 
and affection. Egregious birth, untimely death are not motives enough for a book ; 
but he has said what there was to be said. As for The Nineteen Hundreds (which 
surely don’t rank yet as history), it may be true, as the wrapper proclaims, that 
“ Nobodies ”’ are more interesting than ‘‘ supposititious Somebodies.” It depends 
upon several things, such as who has done the suppositing, and what play Mr. 
Auberon can make with his nobodies. Those things are as they may be. I wish he had 
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SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. By E. T. Campacnac. Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


LETTERS ON EDUCATION. By Epwarp LyTTLeTon, M.A., D.D., D.C.L. 
Cambridge University Press. 53. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By H. M. Brarty, M.A., LL.D., etc. 
Watts & Co. 4s. 6d. 


HE most important of recent works on education is one that hasn’t been written. 

It is a volume exhibiting the contempt and almost malignant hostility with which 
our wealthy legislative masters, in the year A.D. 1922, still regard national education, 
especially the education of the poor. ‘‘ What is mind ? ” they ask ; “‘ It is no matter ! 
Let us cut down everything in education, from brickwork to brainwork, as long as 
we hurt the thing really badly.” The best people, discussing affairs on the way home 
from business, are certain that the country is quite, quite bankrupt, but feel that the 
situation may be saved if we charge sixpence a head for admission to the British 
Museum. The surrender of the Board of Education to the Philistine crowd appears to 
be complete. 

Although this official treatise is still unwritten, I propose to give it a few words. 
Education (like Gaul) is divided into three parts. There is education as it is understood 
legislatively—that is, an activity involving the expenditure of public money and the 
trimming of political principle ; there is education as it is understood philosophically— 
that is, an activity involving the investigations of psychologists and other critical 
observers ; and there is education as it is understood professionally—that is, an activity 
involving the existence of schools, in which children are exposed to the practices of 
teachers. Like all elaborations of the obvious, these considerations are important, for 
without them education becomes merely an abstract noun, which (as every schoolboy 
knows) is the name of something that doesn’t exist. Some may urge that there is 
at least one more aspect of education—education as it is understood (shall we say ?) 
eternally, education as the process of possessing one’s own soul. But that is not at 
all a nice thing to discuss. It almost verges on Religion. To mention it would annoy 
the Cambridge Alderman who asked, “‘ What is the good of education to the man who 
has to spread manure ? ”—and would puzzle the Member of Parliament who asked, 
‘“* What is the use of giving everybody an education when there can only be one 
Lord Chancellor ?”’ To discuss it might entangle us in the belief that Man (as 
distinguished from Aldermen) is better than the beasts—a subversive doctrine. 

Let us for safety, then, go back to our original three parts, and say that most 
utterances on education can be arranged as political, philosophical, or preceptorial ; 
but we will add (under our breath) that without some consciousness of the eternal 
they are all dead—and even damnable. Recent political utterances on education 

_have been almost literally beastly. They show no consciousness of humanity, let alone 
of humanism. In their references to the poor man, our wealthy opponents of education 
have merely insisted that he is poor, and utterly forgotten that he is a man. The 
loudest demands for economy have come (with discreet indirectness) from the 
jewelled and generous-waisted gentlemen who will spend on a little lunch to a business 
friend something like the cost of an elementary school-child to the country for a year. 
Let us beware of those, who, under the agreeable disguise of economy, are asking 
for something like slavery. The economy that means an ignorant and servile population 
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is the costliest of follies: it is an Invitation to the Dance of Death. Is there not 
the spectacle of Russia before our eyes ? However, Dives has spoken very loudly, 
and Cutting Down, in the shabbiest and meanest of forms, is now in full and feverish 
activity. The new Dickens, when he comes, will have an ugly story to tell about 1922. 

We fear, therefore, it is an unfriendly world into which Professor Campagnac 
has launched his treatise with the Emersonian title. The book falls under the second 
of our heads : it is philosophical, but with full recognition of the eternal. Thus, he 
begins one chapter with this proposition : ‘‘ Education is the age-long process by 
which men and societies of men discover, understand, and take possession of them- 
selves,” and he ends the chapter with this proposition : “ The business of education 
is to give members of a visible state the freedom of the eternal society.” We are 
tempted to applaud—but what about the Alderman’s manure ? : 

Professor Campagnac’s volume is uniform in spirit, but, I think, not quite uniform 
in manner. Some of it seems to belong (as writers of literary manuals say) to different 
“ periods.” Certainly the touch is firmer in some places than in others. One reader, 
at least, wants to argue about a sentence like this : “‘ Ina modern community, though 
little leisure is to be enjoyed by the great majority of those who belong to what may 
be called the working classes, yet it may be fairly claimed that they have a leisure and 
security which were not granted to early peoples.” What, precisely, is the implication 
of that conditional sentence, so carefully impersonal in form ? The deepest problem 
of national education is involved in the answer. 

Professor Campagnac is very decisive, however, when he reminds the educationists 
who echo that pleasing catch-word “The Play-way”’ that there is no exquisite 
absolute called “‘ play ”’—that one child’s play is another child’s work, and to force 
children to do something the teacher calls play is simply to make them do something 
the pupils call work. The whole of his admirable chapter entitled ‘‘ Nature and 
Discipline ” deserves the closest attention from those whose zeal for individual free- 
dom inclines them in the direction of anarchy. Children, as he remarks, must live and 
let live. The sections on language and speech are excellent—a word applicable, 
indeed, to the whole volume. It is written in a style of unostentatious earnestness, 
and it contains passages that no teacher should be able to read unmoved. 

We could use the same sentence about Dr. Lyttleton’s almost tragic volume. Like 
Professor Campagnac’s, it can be ranked under the second of our heads, but its concern 
with the eternal is even more acute, for, whereas Professor Campagnac appears to 
be giving advice, Dr. Lyttleton appears to be seeking it. What shall we do to be saved ? 
he asks in this series of letters exchanged between two imagined friends—both 
projections of himself. Looking at the arena with the eyes of a fighter now rude donatus, 
he discovers that what seems like a triumph when one was in the struggle is much 
more like a disaster when one is an anxious spectator. Dr. Lyttleton has begun to 
see education from the other end, and the spectacle fills him with almost passionate 
misgivings. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” The boys we have educated have 
made the world of the present. Are we satisfied ? Does our educational system justify 
itself anywhere in the social scale—in the governing classes turned out by the public 
schools, in the suburban, respectable classes turned out by the secondary schools, 
in the working classes turned out by the elementary schools ? We are all missing 
something somewhere—indeed, we really don’t know what we are trying for. What 
is it that men live by ? That, whatever it is, must be the informing spirit of 
education. Professor Campagnac bids us look towards “ the eternal society,” as he 
describes it; Dr. Lyttleton, recognising the inefficacy of conventional religion, 
wants a religion that makes man really conscious of his relation to God. Using an 
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unescapable word, let us say that they have both discovered how completely we 
leave the soul out of our systems. Well, the time needs their message—and needs it 
_ bitterly. 

Dr. Beatty’s admirable little history of education (a marvel of compression and 
lucidity) does not offer us much comfort. It is the age-long story of many attempts 
and few successes ; and already the hectoring materialists and the intimidated 
Board of Education have made its hopeful references to the Act of 1918 out of date. 
The possessor of the volume might like to add, as an historical footnote, the fact that 
in 1913-14 the proportion of national expenditure devoted to education in England 
and Wales was 7.28 per cent. ; in 1921-22 it is 4.9 per cent. So much for the advertised 
increase in the cost of education. We have no space for due discussion of a survey 
that covers the ground from Plato to Montessori in less than 200 pages : we can merely 
praise it briefly and sincerely as a vigorous and stimulating essay. Its one clear lesson 
is that upon which we have insisted in this paper—the need in education for something 
more than an immediate shop-keeping (or window-dressing) purpose. Education is 
divided into three parts ; and the greatest of these is the fourth. 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


ESSRS. J. M. DENT have just published a new six-volume edition 
of Jane Austen. The volumes are 6s. each, and are illustrated by 
C. E. Brock. They have also published a complete edition of the novels 
of the Bronté sisters in six volumes. 
@ a a 
R. CECIL PALMER has had the original idea of publishing as a Christmas 
book a facsimile of the first edition of Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 'The cover 
and end-papers are exact reproductions, and opposite the title-page is Leech’s 
delicious coloured frontispiece. The reproduction would be almost dangerously 
accurate were it not for the fact that there are preliminary pages containing prefaces 
by Mr. B. W. Matz and Mr. G. K. Chesterton. The edition is published in aid of 
the National Book Trade Provident Society, and we heartily recommend it. The title- 
page of Dickens’ manuscript has been reproduced in facsimile. The price is only 6s. 
a og @ 

HE Navarre Society has published at £1 11s. 6d areprint of The Ten Pleasures 
of Marriage (1682-1683), and its sequel, The Confession of the New-Married 
Couple. Only two copies are known to exist. Mr. John Harvey, the editor, attributes 
the work to Aphra Behn. We see no reason to dispute the attribution. The book 
gives vivid pictures in the Dutch manner of domestic and social life in the late 
seventeenth century , but we cannot frankly say that we found it so fascinating as 
to feel that the beautiful paper and print and the expensive reproduction of the 

pictures might not have been more profitably employed on another work. 


R. BASIL BLACKWELL has added two volumes to the Percy Reprints, 
edited by H. F. Brett Smith. One is Dekker’s The Seven Deadly Sinnes of 
London, a treatise as picturesque as it is moral, and the other Congreve’s little 
novel Incognita, which, though commended by Mr. Gosse and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
has probably not been read by ten people in our generation. It is a charming tale, 
inherited from the Elizabethan novels, but showing all the author’s wit. The notes 
are all that could be desired, and the format very agreeable. 
77] 7) a 
ESSRS. HEINEMANN have just issued at 15s. an illustrated edition of 
Mr. Masefield’s Right Royal. The poem is nothing like as good as Reynard the 
Fox, but there are fine things in it. Mr, Cecil Aldin’s drawings, which is not customary 
with illustrations to poems, give the reader an added pleasure. 
a a a 
A REPRINT of Voltaire’s Candide in English at 12s. 6d. has been published by 
Messrs. Routledge. There are fifty illustrations by Alan Odle. They are extremely _ 
powerful: they descend from Beardsley, but we cannot attribute all Mr. Odle’s 
nastiness to Beardsley. ‘They are quite out of keeping with the book, which is gay. 
a a a 
EARDSLEY’S influence—but here it is its prettiness rather than its excessive 
gruesomeness—is also traceable in Mr. John Austin’s decorations to Hamlet, © 
published at 25s. by Messrs. Selwyn & Blount. Shakespeare does not mix very well 
with Salome ; otherwise the book is very well got up and the text pleasant to read. 


